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Comment 


A few weeks ago the B.B.C. Television performance of Salome w 
watched by an audience estimated at no less than 5} million. This repre 
sents the equivalent of about 2,400 full houses at Covent Garden, where 
Salome has in fact been given only 43 times: at a rough calculation, 
then, on one evening 56 times as many people saw the opera as have seen 
it during the half century since its performance here. 

Now opera is notoriously a non-paying proposition. Crisis follows 
crisis as costs increase, the gap separating income plus subsidy from 
expenditure yawns wider and wider, and in the abyss between lurks the 


very real possibility that we may lose at least one, if not both, of the} 


nation’s only two permanent opera houses. This is no news to anybody. 
But in most Englishmen’s bosoms there is securely lodged the belief that 
ultimate disasters will never happen; the philosophy of ‘muddling 
through’, of ‘it'll be all right on the night’ is part of our national con- 
sciousness. Hence the only moderate, quickly waning alarm with which 


warnings are received. How many opera-goers have been moved by the} 


crisis to support Covent Garden by going to hear works new to them? 
Almost certainly none, and it would be unrealistic to expect much else. 

Yet now, suddenly, 5,250,000 people have seen an opera that is by 
no means the most popular in the repertory—and with an ending that is 
positively repellent—and apparently enjoyed it very much. Reactions 
showed that many regular viewers who do not like opera have been 
impressed ; and television is the only means short of wild horses of 
getting most of them to see an opera. It seems reasonable enough to 
suppose that less wild horsepower will now be necessary. 


Television opera, in fact, has a potential influence that even the 
Third Programme has not wielded. The B.B.C.’s desperate lunge at the 
Third was ignominious and more damaging to Britain than the authori- 
ties seem to have realized: the programme was known everywhere as our 
most brilliant and original contribution to world culture since the war. 
and the threat of its extinction dismayed even the foreign cynics who 
were brought up to believe in philistine, as well as perfidious, Albion. But 
here, now, is a chance for the B.B.C. to redeem its hasty action, and to 
reach for the first time those millions who shied away from the Third 
as fodder only for longhaired eggheads and similar mythical freaks. 


There is here a ready-made mass audience waiting on its hearth, not 
compartmented off by taste or degree of intelligence, but willing to try 
whatever the set has to offer of an evening. Without any special 
pleading (which presentation on the Third in a way implied), and without 
requiring any special effort, television can let people discover the 
pleasures of opera for themselves. We believe the potentialities of tele- 
vision opera to be enormous not only for the health and wealth of the 
art of opera itself but for the unprecedented influence it can have upon 
the artistic standards of the whole country. So we have devoted this issue 
to the question, and have invited the most important men in the country 
concerned with television opera to contribute their views. H.D.R. 
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+ Opera on Television 
hori- by Lionel Salter 
poe: (Head of Music Productions, BBC Television) 
who Various reasons have been adduced for the comparative indifference, 
But or even hostility, of the wider public in Britain towards opera—that it 
d to is impossible for singers to create the required illusion when their 
hird physique is frequently wildly at variance with that of the characters they 
are portraying; that opera plots are often absurd, and the words so 
not inane that it scarcely matters if they are sung in a foreign language which 
try is not understood ; even that the entire notion of characters singing what 
cial they have to say to each other is risible. Though there are grains of truth 
rout in some of these charges, the main reason why opera is still of minority 
the appeal (though a sizeable minority) is that there is no operatic tradition 
‘ele- in the country at large. London has always been the centre of English 
the life, whereas in Italy and Germany numerous regional cities jostled (and, 
pon to some extent, still do jostle) for superiority in many fields, including 
sue the arts. While the German princelings were vying with each other in 
try building opera-houses (to which their unhappy subjects willy-nilly had to 
R. contribute, even when they were not allowed in them!), England was 
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preoccupied with industrial and financial affairs. 

The result, as we all know, is that outside London no permanent 
opera companies exist, that many parts of the country never see live 
opera at all, and that even in London our two opera-houses carry on in 
perpetually difficult circumstances. That there is a large audience for 
operatic music, isolated from its stage setting, is proved by the popularity 
of radio opera and the enormous sales of operatic records (though many 
of these may make their appeal to the devotees of some particular singer 
rather than on wider grounds). Moreover, that the whole thing, as has 
long been suspected, may be only a matter of opportunity and familiarity 
is shown by the amazingly vast audience which is now watching opera 
on BBC television, a medium which is able to reach practically the entire 
population. Since it is always hard to visualize large figures, let me try 
to illustrate the size of this audience. The number of people who watched 
the relay from Glyndebourne of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory (which it is 
safe to say was unfamiliar to the great majority) would be equivalent to 
full houses at Glyndebourne every single night throughout the year, 
Sundays included, for fifteen years. Or put it this way. Imagine the 
Albert Hall packed for a popular Promenade concert ; then visualize that 
number nightly for the whole Prom season; then think of fourteen 
seasons of Proms, and you have the audience for a single TV operatic 
performance. 

Catering for this audience (immense by theatrical standards, though 


George Foa's production of ‘Madama Butterfly’ with actors miming the 
roles for hidden singers: David Peel as Pinkerton and Sonya Hana as 
Butterfly in the Wedding Scene in Act 1 


B.BL. 
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still, obviously, a mere fraction of the population) is at once a stimulating 
chailenge and a perplexing responsibility. The standard of performance 
and production must be as high as we can make it—high enough to 
satisfy the connoisseur—yet it must be remembered that the bulk of the 
audience may be unfamiliar with the work, and even with the normal 
operatic conventions. It is important that this fringe audience should be 
reached, not only from the practical viewpoint of the Television Service 
keeping its market (an essential consideration when the BBC, lacking an 
alternative programme of its own, has to face outside competition), but 
also for the good of the operatic world, since there is evidence that many 
non-opera-goers, having once seen a television performance, are stimu- 
lated into going to the theatre when the opportunity presents itself. In 
the same way, there is always a rush on novels which have been broad- 
cast in dramatic form on radio or television. Yet this encouragement of 
interest in opera must not entail compromising artistic ideals or resorting 
to ‘gimmicks’, such as an undue reliance on electronic trick effects or 
the translation of a work into an inappropriate ‘up-to-date’ setting. So 
far as possible, a true perspective must be maintained between visual and 
musical elements, bearing in mind that music, though the decisive factor 
in any opera, is by no means the only one: opera is a complex amalgam 
of many arts. 

It is here that we tend to come up against prejudices. People who 
have been conditioned, by radio and records, to divorcing the musical 
element of an opera from its stage setting will often claim that this is all 
that matters, that sight is a distraction, that they can picture the scene 
far better in their own imagination, and so on: in so doing they are 
merely revelling in their own Country of the Blind. Their attitude is 
different only in degree from that of those purists who reject concerts 
because they can imagine the music better for themselves by reading the 
score. A few such experts may exist, but for most people such an attitude 
is merely pretentious. How many gramophone fans, I often wonder, 
really know the dramatic contexts of their favourite arias, and how many, 
when the work is sung in the original Italian, German or whatever, have 
more than a vague idea of what the words mean? (The frequently-heard 
comment, ‘Oh, I’ve got a general idea of the meaning, and that’s good 
enough’, would be guaranteed to draw justified blasphemy from many 
composers, from Mozart to Strauss.) And though students of singing and 
of operatic interpretation may find endless points of interest and value 
in comparing different singers in the same aria, and less intellectual 
listeners may be content just to revel in the sound of a thrilling voice, it 
must be emphasized that an operatic performance is neither a kind of 
musical competition nor an extended vocal concert, but a drama—a 
drama not with music (a national newspaper distinguished itself recently 
by declaring that the ‘background music’ in Salome was too loud) but 
through music. Let me quote some admirable words by Audrey Mildmay: 
‘The music sets the mood, the pulse, the very essence of the drama. But 
drama it is and must be: the singers must be capable of portraying the 
characters as well dramatically as musically, and every detail of acting, 
setting, costuming and production must contribute to the musical charac- 
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‘La Bohéme’, produced by George Foa: the Café Momus scene in Act 2 
with Louise Traill as Musetta, Thomas Hemsley as Marcello, Heather 
Harper as Mimi and Raymond Nilsson as Rodolfo 


terization as conceived by the composer’. 

This conception of opera as a dramma per musica (as the originators 
of opera themselves termed it) is of basic importance on the stage and 
on television, and it is not mere coincidence that most works which have 
established themselves in the repertory have strong plots based either on 
universal human emotions or on credible dramatic situations. In the 
selection of operas for television account has to be taken not only of the 
dramatic holding-power of the story—which will also depend on the 
pace of the action (and here there is inevitably a greater or less clash 
between the forward thrust of the plot and the retarding tendency to 
expansion of the musical phrases)—but on whether it lends itself well to 
translation into the idiom of the medium. For, though the question is 
bitterly contested by some diehard critics for whom anything but a 
proscenium frame and an orthodox viewpoint from the stalls is unthink- 
able, it is essential that this translation take place. Instead of watching 
the action from a distance (i.e. using the television screen as a smaller 
and inferior substitute for the formal stage), the spectator can be plunged 
into the midst of the drama, crashing the barrier between his own real 
world and the compulsive world of make-believe. This brings problems 
in its train. Infinitely greater care has to be given to casting than in the 
theatre, since at this intimate range all the characters must look as well 
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as sound convincing (and here some composers demand the impossible 
by writing music for youthful heroes and heroines singable only by the 
most mature voices); acting has to be much more accomplished and 
more subtle than the broad gestures which somehow get accepted on the 
stage ; and, since we are now brought nearer to the actors, their words 
must be correspondingly clearer. The limitations of the medium, too, 


- must be borne in mind: so long as many viewers have only small-screen 


sets (and judging by some comments, some very antiquated tiny screens 
are still in use), spectacular large-crowd works, or operas with casts large 
enough to be confusing (such as Gianni Schicchi), seem doomed to 


failure. And we all look forward eagerly to the day when colour will 
' enhance a production. 


Yet within present limitations the choice of works can be a wide 
one, ranging from familiar classics to new operas specially written for 
television (though, economic conditions being what they are, composers 
are likely to envisage stage production for their creations as well—and 
quite legitimately, since there is nothing in the demands of the new 
medium which unfits them for the other). It may indeed be of interest 
to give a list of the operas which have been produced so far: comparison 
with the range of the stage repertory is illuminating. 

Pre-war (1937-9): Venus and Adonis (Blow); Beggar's Opera, Polly, & 
Damon and Phyllida (Gay); Thomas and Sally (Arne) (two different 
productions); Lionel and Clarissa & The Padlock (Dibdin); The 
Duenna (Linley); Acis and Galatea (Handel); La Serva Padrona 
(Pergolesi) (two different productions); Le Jeune Sage et le Vieux Fou 
(Méhul); Une Demoiselle en Loterie (Offenbach); The Piper (Ferrers); 
Cinderella (Hughes); Derby Day (Reynolds) (two different produc- 
tions); Pagliacci (Leoncavallo); Hdnsel und Gretel (Humperdinck) 
(two different productions); single acts of Faust (Gounod), La Triavata 
& Aida (Verdi), & Tristan und Isolde (Wagner); Gianni Schicchi 
(Puccini); Master Peter's Puppet Show (Falla); Immortal Hour 
(Boughton); Arlecchino (Busoni) (first production in this country). 

Post-war (1946-57): Beggar's Opera & Polly (Gay); The Cooper (Arne); 
La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi); 11 Campanello (Donizetti); scenes from 
Barber of Seville & Le Comte Ory (Rossini), Carmen (Bizet) (two 
different productions), Faust (Gounod), Bartered Bride (Smetana), 
Marriage of Figaro (two different productions), Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni & Die Zauberfléte (two 
different productions) (Mozart); Hdnsel und Gretel (Humperdinck) 
(two different productions); Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) (two different 
productions); Cosi fan tutte, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail & Don 
Giovanni (Mozart); Barber of Seville (Rossini); School for Fathers 
(Wolf-Ferrari); /] Tabarro, Madama Butterfly (two different pro- 
ductions), Tosca, La Bohéme (two different productions), Gianni 
Schicchi, La Fanciulla del West (Puccini); La Belle Héléne (Offen- 
bach); Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor (Nicolai); Carmen (Bizet); 
Faust (Gounod); Cinderella (Hughes); Rigoletto, Macbeth & Traviata 
(Verdi); Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); The Consul, The Medium, 
Old Maid and the Thief, The Telephone, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (three different productions), The Saint of Bleecker Street 
(first production in this country) (Menotti); Prima Donna & Majiana 
(first production) (Benjamin); Dark Sonnet (first production in this 
country) (Erik Chisholm); Three’s Company (Hopkins); Down in the 
Valley (Kurt Weill); A Dinner Engagement (Berkeley); Open Window 
(first production) (Malcolm Arnold); Blind Raftery (first production) 
(Joan Trimble); Salome (Strauss). 
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Some of the above are one-acters or short works; but in the case 
of full-length operas considerable thought is given to the question whether 
or not to make cuts. Quite apart from the problem of whether our 
audience would appreciate the bulk of an evening being given up 
to one programme, it is generally agreed that the difference between 
the normal pace of television (akin as it is to film) and that of 
the operatic convention can produce longueurs which are not felt in the 
opera-house. A cut, also, may clarify the plot and perhaps enable the 
work (if its action is continuous) to be given as an entity, without dis- 
tracting intervals. Such cuts, if it is finally decided to make any, must of 
course be planned with the utmost care so as not to damage the musical 
structure ; but some people who have criticized any condensation what- 
ever in television productions seem unaware that the same thing takes 
place in the theatre (most repertory operas have ‘standard cuts’) and 
even fail to recognise when, and when not,.cuts have in fact been made. 
A critic on a big national daily stubbornly maintained, against all the 
evidence, that a recent, absolutely complete, performance of Bohéme 
must have been cut. This could perhaps be taken as a compliment to the 
production. 

Though in various parts of Europe operas are often relayed from 
the theatre, so that viewers are enabled to watch and enjoy stage per- 
formances, in this country the artists’ unions concerned will not allow 
relays if a paying audience is present; but in any case, despite the 
advantage of really suitable acoustic conditions, the very heavy increase 
in illumination needed, the obvious restrictions on camera positions (and 
particularly camera movement), and the enforced retention of the three- 
wall stage setting, make a theatre relay more troublesome and less 
effective than a studio production. This is now the normal thing here, 
with the exception of the annual Glyndebourne relays, which are from 
private performances, so that the theatre virtually becomes a studio. A 
valuable adjunct for the future is 
the Eurovision link, through which 
it is hoped in time (if Union agree- 
ments can be reached) to be able 
to see performances from studios 
and theatres abroad. 

And here a brief word on pro- 
duction techniques may not be out 
of place. In Italy it is customary to 
pre-record the opera beforehand so 
as to obtain the best sound quality 
and perspective and then, on trans- 
mission, for the original cast to 
mime to its own recording: in Ger- 


A scene from Joan Trimble’s 
‘Blind Raftery’, produced by Chris- 
tian Simpson, with Denis Dowling 
as Raftery and Gertrude Holt as 
Hilaria 
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many they often go a step further and have other singers, less experienced 
or less suitable vocally but better-looking, miming to the pre-recording. 
This approach (which in this country is not possible because of Union 
restrictions) has some obvious advantages—the possibility of better casting 
vocally and visually, better acoustics, more space on the studio floor for 
the sets, actors and cameras, without the encumbrance of the big sound- 
booms with their telescopic microphone-arms (which are always liable to 
get into the picture) and the orchestra. But in spite of this, and in spite 
of the strain of singing in trying conditions of heat and glare, a live 
performance is considered by many people to show such a gain in spon- 
taneity and conviction as to be far preferable. In fact, this opinion is 
gaining ground even in German television circles; and that the ‘direct 
method’ can work perfectly well is shown by the success of Menotti’s 
Saint of Bleecker Street on BBC or Prokofiev’s War and Peace on NBC. 
For a recent BBC production of Madama Butterfly, in which it was 
desired to portray the Japanese characters convincingly by using Oriental 
actors, the experiment was tried, for the first time since the war, of 
miming to a live sound performance (which came from another studio). 
The risks of non-synchronization involved were appalling, and it says 
much for the producer and the actors that the illusion was on the whole 
so well created. 

When gramophone records first started to be made, the musical 
world was contemptuous ; when radio was new, the profession was sus- 
picious and hostile: now that BBC Television is celebrating its 21st 
anniversary, surely it is time that prejudices against the not-so-new 
medium should be forgotten, and its endeavours in artistic fields recog- 
nized? There are endless developments ahead in television, and television 
opera is going to develop too ; but the thoughtless denigration which has 
sometimes been made of its endeavour cannot but hinder the exciting task 
ahead of us of spreading interest in the art of opera to a whole new 
audience of unprecedented size. 





Producing Television Opera 
by Rudolph Cartier 


If one of the great composers of opera of the last century had met 
a man who prophesied that one day his works would be watched by 
millions through a dark frame, with an opening of approximately 17 in. 
across, which also had the devilish power of draining all colour from the 
set and costumes, he would have fled screaming as from a lunatic. But 
this horror is actually perpetrated in our days through the new medium 
of Television and the only consolation to the living composer and 
librettist is a fat royalty cheque. They have no other comfort because 
the critics’ reaction to Television opera is nearly always rather glum. If 
he is a drama critic, he seldom likes opera, and if he is an opera critic 
he hates Television for what it has sometimes done to the great master- 
pieces, by performing them in ‘potted versions’. 
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Rudolph Cartier, Gian-Carlo Menotti and Thomas Schippers while 
working at the television production of ‘The Saint of Bleecker Street’ at Tel 
Menotti's villa in the Dolomites = 
tha 


Operas are created to come to life in a theatre: on a vast stage, he 
separated by the deep abyss of the orchestra from the even vaster por 
audience, all of whom have come to be carried away, knowing the text en 
and music intimately, or at least being mentally prepared to like it. If Str 
this were not so, they would have neither paid for their seats (substan- me 
tially more than for any other form of entertainment), nor come a long r- 
way to listen. wie 

On the Television side, millions of viewers, most of whom know ‘liv 
nothing about the work to be performed, an overwhelming majority bac 
hostile to opera and condemning it a priori as ‘long-haired’ and for ‘egg- nol 
heads’, are disinclined to give it prolonged attention or concentration ‘sex 
unless it consists of well-known ‘numbers’——the Toreador’s Song, oF cas 
Tosca’s Prayer. rig 

As a Television producer, I have to be interested in both groups: in VIS 
the music-lovers, for whom I have to create something which will not 
compare too unfavourably with the enjoyment they derive from going cia 
to ‘live’ opera, and in the anti- or indifferent millions who make up the ch 
rest of the viewers. During the last few years, considerable breaches have sw 


been made into the solid phalanx of the latter group by productions fir: 
like Amahl and the Night Visitors by Menotti (producer, Christian or 
Simpson) and the recent Madama Butterfly performance, with Japanese be 
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artists miming the parts sung by off-stage British singers (producer, 
George Foa). The ‘masses’ react only slowly, and the converts are coming 
over into our camp with the same reluctance as in a Billy Graham 
meeting. But soon it will be no longer a social stigma to admit that one 


' watched an opera last night, and enjoyed it. At this moment, the BBC 


is the only ‘Opera Management’ in the field of Television. Audience 
figures are encouraging: The Saint of Bleecker Street was seen on the 


| first of its three screenings by four million people, a staggering figure if 
one considers that it would need several years of a non-stop run at 
"Covent Garden to reach this audience! 


How shall one present Opera for Television? A fast-moving story, 


‘ which the viewers can understand and follow, is essential, even if they 
' cannot catch the singers’ words ; not too many principal characters ; each 
' of them clearly defined and characterized in make-up and costume, so 


that they cannot be mistaken, and a precise indication by caption or 


"marration as to where the plot takes place and when. All other attempts 


to summarize the contents or to explain what one is going to see should 


" be omitted, for if the cast’s diction is clear and their voices are not 


drowned by the orchestra, one should be able to follow the story without 
being told it beforehand. 

For that reason the voices should always have precedence over the 
orchestra on the sound mixer’s panel. The orchestra has to come into its 
own during the pure orchestral passages, overtures and interludes and, of 
course, during dances or ballets. But the ‘word’ has to come first in a 
Television opera if one is to build up a big potential audience. The next 
and most important question is the choice of the work itself. I realize 
that it is ‘safer’ to produce a well-known opera whose main themes are 
vaguely familiar to everybody and can be whistled or hummed in the 
bath, but my own preference goes to new operas or such classics as the 
average audience can hardly ever attend. Television opera should not run 
longer than two hours’ screen-time at the most. The Saint of Bleecker 
Street and Salome ran for approximately 100 minutes, and were screened 
without an interval to preserve their dramatic unity. If, for artistic 
reasons, an opera cannot be shortened to 100 minutes or so, the Tele- 
vision audience needs one or two intervals in which to recover (like a 
‘live’ theatre audience), and that presents the problem of getting them 
back into the mood of the music again. The Saint of Bleecker Street was 
not difficult to cut down to 100 minutes: two interludes and a couple of 
‘second choruses’ were left out without harm to the work, and in the 
case of Salome not one bar had to be cut as the running time was just 
right. However, other operas may need judicious cutting for the Tele- 
vision screen. 

The basic problem for Television opera will always remain a finan- 
cial one. Operas are expensive in production, since a good orchestra and 
chorus will always cost as much as an entire drama production, and will 
swallow up one third of the total budget. Casting is the next item, as 
first-class singers are scarce and often have to be imported from America 
or the Continent for the leading parts, and air fares and expenses have to 
be added to their salaries. The rest of the budget is divided between 
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costumes and scenery, with the copyright also being a substantial item in 
the case of a living composer-librettist. The difficulty of casting the 
leading roles with singers whose faces are acceptable to the public (seen 
through the magnifying lens of the camera), necessitates the start of an 
opera Television production more than half a year in advance of the 
transmission date. If the libretto requires a young girl like Annina in 
The Saint of Bleecker Street or Salome one has to find a young, attractive 
face (with the corresponding figure!), for the Television public is not as 
tolerant as the opera-goer as regards appearance. Another problem is to 
find an artist who has already studied and sung the part. Good singers 
are always busy at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, Glyndebourne, Edin- 
burg, Salzburg or Bayreuth, and never have time or leisure to learn a big 
part solely for the purpose of one single Television performance. Last, 
but not least, there is the language question because Television operas 
have to be performed in English in order to be accepted as 100 per cent 
entertainment by the viewers. I was lucky to find in Helga Pilarczyk a 
German singer who not only had sung Salome many times in Edinburgh, 
Berlin and Zurich, but also had the face and figure for it. When I went 
to Hamburg last April to negotiate with her, I found to my delight that § 
she was married to a young American, and English presented no difficulty 
to her at all. 

In the case of The Saint of Bleecker Street we seemed to be stuck 
altogether and could not find the right face or voice for Annina until 
one day we received a letter from Thomas Schippers, our conductor, 
saying that he had bumped into Virginia Copeland in Milan. She was 






















free, had sung the part in New York, and would we consider her for the A 
role. One look at the photographs, and our search was over. S; 
Now to the adaptation of the work itself for Television. As an opera 
loses in some respect through the presentation on the small screen, I try al 
to make up for this loss by showing things which cannot possibly be 
shown on the operatic stage. In The Saint, for example, I filmed a tk 
pumber of specially staged events of Annina’s vision of Mount Calvary b 
and superimposed it on her face during that aria (which lasts 84 minutes re 
in the score), making it thereby a sort of ‘illustrated narrative’ and less N 
strenuous to watch. The ‘Procession of San Gennaro’, which is difficult to ol 
stage in the theatre because one can only see a section of the street SC 
between the two houses, could be turned into a big spectacle on Tele- al 
vision because I pre-filmed it with hundreds of crowd artistes on the ‘lot’ tr 
at Ealing studios one evening, and inserted it into the otherwise ‘live’ 
transmission by letting the same ‘hooligans’ who rush out of the film shot oi 
to kidnap Annina rush into the studio set, get hold of her, and run out 
of it and into the film scene again. This was edited in perfect timing with " 


the required studio insert so that no break in continuity appeared. The w 
same principle was adopted in Salome with Helga Pilarczyk (who danced a 
in the pre-filmed Seven Veils sequence) waiting in the studio on Herod's n 
steps until the film sequence was over, and then receiving her cue to S 
continue with the ‘live’ transmission. Not only did this method give her h 
a few minutes’ rest before the difficult climax of the opera, but also 
enabled me to ‘shoot’ the dance from the best possible angles (22 in all) 
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A scene from Cartier’s production of Menotti’s ‘The Saint of Bleecker 
Street’, with Virginia Copeland as Annina, the ‘saint’ 


and not just from a couple of basic positions in the Television studio. 

Another advantage of the Television screen is that I can emphasize 
things in close-ups which often get lost on the operatic stage. Herod's 
banquet, for instance, is always seen ‘off’ in the theatre, and we have to 
rely on our imagination when the soldiers, or later Salome, describe it. 
Narraboth’s suicide rarely amounts to anything on the stage, because 
our attention is held by Salome and Jokanaan. But on the Television 
screen I can detach the hapless Syrian Captain from the two principals 
and see him stabbing himself and dying while Salome’s insistent ‘Give 
me your mouth to kiss, Jokanaan!’ is again ringing in his ears. 

As the Television screen shows only what my camera sees, I can get 
rid of unwanted crowds of people unnoticed. For example, I wanted 
Herod to be completely alone and isolated at the end of the opera. To 
remove all his ‘Guests, High Captains and Chief Estates’ on the stage 
would have been a major operation and would have distracted our 
attention at a crucial moment. On the Television screen they started to 
move ‘in vision’ when their cues came, we then forgot about them during 
Salome’s big closing scene, and when we saw Herod next he sat all by 
himself on the empty terrace. 

To ensure the free mobility of cameras which I am used to from my 
drama productions, we devised a way of removing the orchestra (75 
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players and a conductor take up an enormous amount of floor space) 
from the studio and singers altogether by placing them in an adjoining 
studio, so that the pictures and voices come from one studio while the 
sound of the orchestra comes from another. After the sound engineers 
had found a way of transmitting the orchestra sound to the singers by 
attaching very sensitive loudspeakers underneath each microphone boom 
(and the same with their voices to the orchestra studio) the main problem 
was to transmit to them the conductor’s beat and their cues. I had one 
Television camera permanently trained on the conductor, and his picture 
and movements were seen by closed circuit Television screens all over the 
other studio, so that our sub-conductor could pick up the beat from the 
screens and pass it on to the singers from every possible position. There 
remained only one more problem, how to establish contact between me, 
sitting in the control gallery, and the conductor and orchestra. We solved 
this by a method which I had used in the production of /984: an 
assistant with earphones listened to my orders and passed them on to the 
conductor, so that the latter could have his ears free to listen to the 
orchestra and the voices of the singers coming from his loudspeaker. 
Apart from that he had the ‘output’ (the picture being transmitted) on a 
large monitor in front of him, and a green light flash which I operated 
whenever I wanted him to start or stop. This method had worked well 
since The Saint of Bleecker Street and has been adopted as standard 
procedure for operatic productions ever since. 


As to the production of opera itself, the acting is of major import- 
ance for the Television screen as the viewer sits practically in the 
prompter’s box and not half a mile away from the singer, as in the opera 
house. The camera sees and magnifies the tiniest change of expression in 
the artist’s face and it is the Television producer’s main job to help his 
cast with their characterization and interpretation, particularly as they 
have hardly any chance to do so during singing. Singing is a major job 
in itself and therefore I put all the facial expressions and movements if 
possible into the bars between sung phrases. Once this is done, I try to 
make them sing certain phrases while walking or sitting in order to make 
the whole behaviour of the character more lifelike. I know that singers 
don’t like that, but they soon realize how important it is, and co-operate. 
As soon as rehearsals start I also stop the artists waving their arms about 
while singing, and make them see that the lifting of a hand must under- 
line an important point of the scene, if it is to be permitted. 

If we succeed in educating our vast audience to enjoy viewing opera, 
then Television has truly contributed something of lasting value to the 
field of entertainment. Millions of people who live outside the orbit of 
the great opera houses, and who would never have the chance to visit 
one, will learn something new which will make their lives richer. With 
the coming of colour Television, the magic and enchantment of ‘opera 
at home’ will know no limit. We shall see Papageno strutting about in 
his multi-coloured finery of feathers, Octavian’s pastel-shaded uniform as 
he presents the rose of silver to Sophie, and the barbaric splendour of 
Boris Godunov’s coronation in Kiev. Then we shall truly become 4 
nation of opera lovers. 
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Boys from the Italia Conti 
School rehearsing in Windsor 
Great Park for George Foa’s 
production of ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ 


A Few Technical Problems 
by George R. Foa 


I have reason to believe that television is a useful medium for the 
projection of opera, not merely as a means of getting it to places where 
opera does not usually reach, or as a sort of visual gramophone record. 

After the initial shock of finding the proscenium arch of an opera 
house reduced to the size of a television screen, it can be that the loss of 
size is counter-balanced by greater mobility of action and richness of 
detail. The thrill of an exciting performance under ideal conditions in a 
great opera house would seem almost impossible to substitute. I recall 
an exciting Scala production of // Tabarro in the early twenties, 
dominated by a frightening perspective of a bridge over the Seine, with 
the river, miraculously come to life through the ingenuity of the capo- 
macchinista Persico Ansaldo, with real tugs and other craft miraculously 
obeying the whims of the composer, while on the barge Carlo Galeffi 
and Gilda dalla Rizza lived the real atmosphere of the music drama. I 
thought that television could never create the same atmosphere, but the 
new medium was able to find a different solution. I spent a week on a 
river barge on the Seine round the Ile de la Cité with a silent camera. 
There, in the late autumn, the camera caught pictures from the same 
source as the composer's inspiration. The melancholy of the slowly 
drifting water, the falling leaves, the towers of N6étre Dame, fitted 
naturally into the rhythm of the long symphonic descriptions and 
enhanced the power of the story beyond the possibility of the static scene. 
When it came to Tosca, back projection brought to the opera the 
authentic Roman settings that Sardou had chosen for his drama. 

It is not only atmosphere that television can create in a more satis- 
factory way than on the stage. I think that the intimacy of the medium 
can provide a more satisfactory solution for the dreams of the mule 
driver in the watchmaker’s shop of L’Heure Espagnole, or for the 
anguished expressions of the tormented Wozzeck. 

The main trouble with the television production of an opera as far 
as I can see, is the fact that the screen can only present in a series of 
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fragments what on the stage is seen as a whole. The spectatar seated in 
the stalls can direct his opera glasses on whatever detail he chooses; in 
television the producer holds the opera glasses and the viewer has no 
option but to accept—or reject—that choice. It follows that the medium 
has its dangers. It could be very irritating to see Tristan in close-up 
against an out-of-focus background meeting a close-up of Isolde running 
towards him in similar nondescript conditions. On the other hand a 
cinematic treatment of the same scene could avoid the endless waving 
of Isolde’s scarf before Wagner's music allows Tristan to run into her 
arms. 

Another grave mistake of television in general is the apparent pre- 
dominance of vision over sound, which in the case of opera is as mis- 
leading as the stress placed on the intelligibility of every word, to the 
detriment of the full impact of the music. Until the producer has made 
the action so clear that the television audience ceases to consider the 
score as mere background music and accepts it as music drama, the stage 
is bound to win over the screen. But is the stage in fact the only satis- 
factory medium for the presentation of drama, whether spoken or sung? 
In Shakespeare’s time, could any producer have foreseen the enlightening 
film treatment given in recent years to Henry V? I like to believe that 
the suitability of opera to the medium is proportionate to its discoveries 
and developments. Television is still of “teen-age. and in my opinion it 
would be wrong to dispense with its services to opera purely on 
traditional grounds. 





Kleiber in Berlin 
by John Russell 


The Staatsoper was still shut for renovations during the autumn and 
winter of 1927-28, and while Kleiber was away in Buenos Aires his 
rivals, deputies, and subordinates were making a considerable stir. 
Klemperer’s concerts, with Schnabel and Hindemith as soloists, were 
especially remarked, and on November 2 1927, Leo Blech gave the first 
Berlin performance of Busoni’s opera Doktor Faust. The cryptic majesty 
of this great and mysterious work created a great impression, and it is 
not difficult to imagine the effect left by Frida Leider, Friedrich Schorr, 
Fritz Soot and Herbert Janssen in the principal roles. Kleiber’s own 
private novelty for the season was the cycle of Mozart's orchestral works 
which he introduced, much to the dismay of his subscribers, on Novem- 
ber 11. ((Mozart?’ they said. ‘Tedious, insubstantial stuff!’) It was during 
this period that Mrs Kleiber was for the first and only time forbidden to 
attend one of his performances. Jenufa, he said, was unsuitable for an 
expectant mother. 

In December 1927 Kleiber at last had the delight of conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in Vienna. (The programme began with 
a suite by Purcell.) After one of the rehearsals he and Alban Berg went 
shopping for shoes for his unborn daughter. ‘I insist, he said, ‘that her 
first steps are taken on Wiener Boden. Berg had the art of bringing 
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magic to the most ordinary occasions and the story of how he negotiated 
between the proud, if premature, father and the uncomprehending shop- 
girl was one which Kleiber always enjoyed telling. In March 1928 Berg 
re-calculated the dates and wrote off to Kleiber: 

‘My wife and I feel that you must have joyful news in store for us— 
are we right or wrong? All is well with us, and as far as music is con- 
cerned I have much to rejoice about it: many performances, and more, 
I hope, to come. I made an agreement with Gerhart Hauptmann about 
Pippa (I stayed with Alma Mahler in Rapallo and met Hauptmann 
there) and I hope to begin composing early this summer. 

Kleiber was delighted with the idea of Und Pippa Tanzt as an opera, 
and there is no doubt that as a subject it would have been more palatable 
than Lulu to most audiences. But, in the event, the project was laid aside 
for reasons unconnected with art. 

Berg’s letter was well-timed, for Kleiber’s daughter Veronica was 
born a few days after its arrival. Kleiber had remained at work in an 
adjoining room, and in later years he enjoyed halting the orchestra at a 
certain point in a Mozart presto-finale and saying ‘Gentlemen, at bar 
number . . . my daughter's first cry reached me from the room next 
door.” 

Just a week after the reopening of the Staatsoper on April 28 1928, 
Bela Bartok played his first piano concerto with the Staatskapelle 
orchestra, and its members heard him say to Kleiber ‘For once that 
sounded right!” But the repertory remained as varied as ever: the refur- 
bished house was dignified in May by a visit from Chaliapine, and 
Kleiber conducted revivals of Rigoletto, Fidelio (with Tauber as 
Florestan), and Zigeunerbaron. That summer it was Klemperer who set 
the avant-garde talking with Hindemith’s Cardillac, while Kleiber unper- 
turbably put Rameau and Meyerbeer into his concert programmes and 
turned out a tremendous Rheingold with Maria Miiller, Schorr, Janssen, 
List, Soot and Schiitzendorf. The strength of his permanent ensemble 
was tested not only by performances of this sort (and what theatre today 
could produce such a resident cast?) but by the tendency to go sick 
which is one of the drawbacks of a first class permanent ensemble. There 
were periods in those years when for one reason or another hardly an 
evening passed without some sudden change in the advertised cast. Often 
the deputy was as good as the Number |; but sometimes there was 
desperate work to be done at the last minute. Once, for instance, 
Kleiber’s old friend Hans Gal was in Berlin. ‘I remember,’ he says, ‘that 
we heard that evening the most glorious Flying Dutchman I ever heard 
in my life—brimming over with vitality and without a speck of dust or 
mould. Erich had asked me to come and see him in his room at the 
Staatsoper an hour or so before the performance, to have a quiet chat. 
But when I came he was rehearsing a tenor who had taken over the role 
of the Steersman at the last minute. Erich coached him with infinite 
patience, but insisted that every tiniest detail should be right. Over and 
over again (he had kept most amusingly his native Viennese accent in 
these Prussian surroundings) he interrupted the singer and said, “Wo 
haben S’ denn das g'lernt? Where did you pick that up?” But he had 
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remained always a friendly teacher, without a trace of that haughty and 
irascible demeanour which so many conductors of our time have learnt 
(without, alas! his genius) from stories of Toscanini. 






Kleiber meanwhile was still pursuing the un-Straussian policy of 
getting the best new operas from no matter what quarter, and on March 
20, 1929, Berg wrote: ‘I forgot in my last letter to tell you how I got on 
with Schénberg in the matter of your performing his new opera. I’m 
afraid the answer was “no”! I took it up with him at once, of course, 
and it was as I had thought—Klemperer has a promise, or a half- 
promise, from Schénberg that the performance, if there is one, will be 
given by him. I shan’t conceal from you the fact that Schénberg is 
rather out of humour with the Staatsoper. He takes it badly that none 
of his earlier stage works have been performed there, and he thinks that 
you could have put one of them on if you'd wanted to. I needn’t tell 
you how sorry I am about it all; Schénberg knows where I stand, in 
relation to you... .” 

Berg could not, in the end, go to hear his songs in Berlin, but on 
May 7, 1929, he wrote: ‘Thank you for your telegram, and a thousand 
thanks, too, for the performance. I’ve had news of it from several people 
and | know that, as I had expected, the performance was wonderful. 
Schénberg telegraphed to me about it: “Heard your Early Songs with 
great joy sounded fabulous very well sung and played great reception.” 
That is praise indeed, for I know from experience that they can be 
performed in such a way as to make them sound abominable. 

‘And now I’ve had an idea. You told me once that you'd like to do 
Schénberg’s new opera. At that time Klemperer was said to have the 
option on the first performance. I now have the feeling that this is not 
so—or at least that there is no immediate prospect of a performance. 
That means that the opera is still free. Couldn’t you or H6rth try to get 
it? I imagine that you could write Schénberg a nice letter with a definite 
proposal for the performance of this new light opera and at least one 
of the earlier ones (Gliickliche Hand or Erwartung)? These works cer- 
tainly will be done, must be done in Berlin before long. Why shouldn't 
you be the one to do them? It’s right up your street, as distinct from the 
Hindemith-Krenek street. Also the surroundings of the Linden Opera are 
far worthier of Schinberg than are those of the “Republik Zirkus”. (You 
might put this to Schénberg in your letter.) 

‘I've been thinking about this for some days now. Schénberg has no 
idea, and neither have I, whether the whole project is worth discussing, 
from his point of view. But it’s surely worth trying, from your point of 
view. And if he said “Yes” it would be a triumph—more: a really great 
achievement. Think it over, please, and handle the matter with great 
discretion—more especially as regards myself.’ (Nothing, unhappily. 
came of these projects.) 

Musically speaking, the Berlin Festival of 1929 was probably the 
finest thing of its kind that has ever been given anywhere. Toscanini was 
at hand to give Falstaff with Stabile, Trovatore with Lauri-Volpi, and 
Manon Lescaut with Pertile, Pampanini, and Baccaloni. Richard Strauss 
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Walter, Toscanini, Kleiber, Klemperer and Furtwdangler, Berlin 1929 


conducted Der Rosenkavalier, Die Frau ohne Schatten, and Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena. Klemperer did Don Giovanni, Hindemith’s Neues vom 
Tage, and a Stravinsky concert at which the composer played his own 
concerto. Furtwangler conducted the Berlin Philharmonic. Leo Blech did 
Doktor Faust and the Ring. Kleiber himself did Wozzeck, Schreker’s 
Singende Teufel and a concert version of La Clemenza di Tito. 

It was during the Berliner Kunstwochen of 1929 that Richard Strauss 
discovered an amendment to Der Rosenkavalier which had been an 
accepted form in the Staatsoper since Kleiber first took over the opera. It 
occurred at the very end of Act II where in the last four bars the motto 
of Ochs’ Mit mir is repeated three times in the orchestra. Strauss marks 
this poco ritardando, and in most theatres this is accepted as a way of 
getting the curtain down neatly in time with the music. (Strauss allows 
eight bars for the slow curtain, and not every theatre can get it down on 
the beat.) But Kleiber never liked to hear the music sag into silence, and 
he could rely on his technicians to get the curtain down when he wanted 
it down. So he re-marked the last repetition of the waltz phrase a tempo 
and the act ended, in his version, with a brisk ‘That's it!’ Strauss had 
sampled Act II of the production at rehearsal, found it perfectly in 
order, and dismissed the orchestra. When the evening of the first perform- 
ance came round the orchestra played as they had been taught to play 
and Strauss was left with an empty bar to beat. Kleiber remembered 
him looking across to the stage box as much to say ‘Well! So that’s your 
game!’ And afterwards he admitted that it might be quite a good idea. 

(The above extracts are from John Russell’s forthcoming book, ‘Erich 
Kleiber—A Memoir’, to be published on November 11 by Andre Deutsch; 





price 21s.) 
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E. J. Dent 


1876-1957 
An Appreciation by Sir Steuart Wilson 


My first meeting with Dent was also my introduction to Cambridge 
and to King’s in 1907, a year before I went up as an undergraduate. | 
knew nothing of him before—musical history was not a matter of 
general interest to boys at school. and I had no previous idea of him, 
though I had seen musicians of various kinds in still earlier youth, 
including Donald Tovey. Dent did not at all conform to pattern: he 
continued however in his own pattern all the fifty years I knew him. 
Tall, short-sighted, slightly stooping and looking from above over the 
top of gold-rimmed spectacles: scant of hair on top and with prominent 
beak and big chin: walking everywhere rather fast and talking all the 
time in a generous monologue. 

He had just returned from Italy, and I believe his Fellowship had 
also only just expired, so he was a resident free-lance in his little house 
about a mile away from King’s, but—as he used to say—that much 
nearer the railway station. He was precise of speech, but short to the 
point of pedantry and his occasional use of the blunt monosyllables more 
often heard among school boys made the use of those ‘gros mots 
positively enlivening. Quotations of that kind are forbidden in our cold 
print; this could be a sample. He was known to be a complete Italo- 
phile, so at dinner a Cambridge lady rashly said ‘I suppose you go to 
Umbria for the pictures —‘O no, I go for the wine’-—and he added ‘She 
looked as shocked as though I had suddenly said * * * * at table!’ This 
was a new kind of don to me: my school-masters never used that word 
—we young scholars knew it all right, but it lapsed out of sight till the 
private soldier of 1914 re-introduced it to our current vocabulary. 

Yet he did not try to shock us musical lads, just for the sake of 
shocking. When we were first hearing Puccini and thinking that Madama 
Butterfly was the most wonderful musical experience possible, Cyril 
Rootham told us it would all be dead and forgotten in another fifteen 
years, but Dent showed us what wonderful ‘theatre’ Puccini could make, 
and how disagreeable could be his rather vulgar over-emphasis both in 
manner and in orchestral style. Yet he did not fail to prick quite gently 
the bubbles of enthusiasm which a little later made every choral society 
want to sing the B minor Mass, and forget the simpler massive Handel. 

In this respect he was the ideal teacher, for he never laughed at our 
follies, but took us seriously. I wanted to be a good singer, and worried 
about ‘interpretation’ even in Handel. Dent just said ‘My dear Steuart. 
have you ever tried singing it in strict time?’ This ‘My dear so and so’ 
was Dent's characteristic prelude to a reproof, like the thunderous ‘Sir’ 
of Dr Johnson. 

I have said he was precise in speech—this quality he declared he got 
from his father—a well known public character, a Yorkshire chairman 
of many committees. Dent always said that he and his father understood 
one another perfectly, though his father was much older than most 
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fathers (even Victorians) at the birth of his youngest child, and Dent 
respected his gift of clear speech and thought. I can see him now at a 
meeting where no one could come to an agreement, and Dent saying 
(over his spectacles) to me ‘I’m not my father’s son if I can’t draft a 
Resolution’ ; and behold, there it was. 

In some senses I was his pupil, in that I learned from him more than 
from any one else, but I was not at Cambridge any longer when he was 
a regular teaching member of the faculty after its long overdue re-organi- 
zation. He was not popular among his musical colleagues: Stanford, I 
feel, rather despised him; Alan Gray, though a brother Yorkshireman, 
was shocked by Dent's patent agnosticism and his iconoclasm ; Charles 
Wood was too shy to come out into the open, and Rootham quite openly 
and candidly disliked him. It always seemed to me that Dent took it all 
with a very equal mind and never spoke evil of any of them. He might 
well have said that Stanford was lazy and a disgrace as a Professor, that 
the rest of them had neither scholarship nor native wit nor invention (save 
Charlie Wood), but he never gave us to understand that they were any- 
thing but his equals and our betters and so perhaps we learned from him 
something of general values. 

When the 1914 war came and the first floods of enthusiasm, Dent 
must have stood very much alone: he knew Germany far better than 
most people in Cambridge as the home of the cultivated friends whom he 
admired—not the aristocracy of birth or of money, but of intellect. He 
hated, not patriotism, but the hysteria of patriotism, and he could not 
see in Rupert Brooke's immediately famous poems anything which 
reflected the Rupert whom he had known. Especially he was wounded 
by a letter from Rupert early in 1914 refusing to help a contemporary 
of us all who was seriously ill with permanent asthma and lacked money 
to go to California to recover. “Why can’t he stay and fight the 
Germans?’ was Rupert's answer, ‘If he can’t why should we keep him 
alive?’ This deeply, more deeply than one would imagine, shocked Dent 
into feeling, as Lowes Dickinson felt, that once there is a war afoot, we 
all lose every mental balance and control. Willy Denis Browne, Dent's 
most gifted pupil and friend, wrote me a long letter from Gallipoli, 
rather excited in style and ending some paragraph with the phrase ‘and 
just over the parapet is the extremely ungemiitlich Turk’. Dent put 
his fingers straight on that word, “That saves it from hysteria’ he said 
—and I began to see light. 

I said he raised funds for this sick friend of ours. No one was so 
generous, so indefatigable for others as he was; nothing was too much 
trouble, letters of introduction poured out, he collected money from his 
friends for helping people (when I suddenly fell ill in 1924 Dent collected 
what to me was a large sum of money to help me to stay on in France 
and work with Jean de Reszke). He was the most painstaking of friends, 
who never seemed to think that anyone was not worth his help or 
trouble. He no more desired thanks than did the Good Samaritan, but 
would have angrily denied that he was following a Christian example: 
for he was a passionate agnostic who in his rebellion had turned round 
to the Puritanism in life and morality of his Yorkshire forbears. There 
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was no man more fitted to give a good account of his work at a Last 
Judgment which he refused to believe in! When we were rehearsing The 
Magic Flute at Cambridge, and performance grew near, someone said 
“What shall we do after the last night?’ Dent said at once ‘I should like 
to go across the road and burn down the Roman Catholic church’. 

He was not a tolerant critic and could dig large holes in what he 
did not like. Elgar was one of his targets for excavation, and to his few 
friends and pupils who went to his cremation, it was a moment of grim 
irony (in which he would have revelled) when the organ began to play 
‘The Angel’s Farewell’ from Gerontius! There was thus present at the very 
last appearance of him this note of sardonic humour which he would 
have vastly enjoyed, with that peculiar in-take of the breath in laughter, 
which was one of his characteristic sounds. 

This is not an account of his works or of his character. It is a ren- 
dering of a last account of thanks by one who knows what is his debt, 
but cannot pay it in full. 





Festival Postscript 


Bayreuth 


Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (August 10) 

Wieland Wagner has a genius for the theatre. His work has been 
exceedingly influential, not so much because of any novelty inherent in 
its method as because, being Wagner, he can exhibit it boldly in the 
stronghold of Wagnerian tradition, on the grandest scale, and with fine 
performers. A magnificent designer and choreographer, his special 
genius lies in creating stage pictures of extraordinary power and beauty. 
When he presented Parsifal in grave, reverent tableaux, and The Ring 
and Tristan in austere but splendid scenes, we were deeply impressed. 
But then, at the Tannhduser played out as a checker-board quadrille, it 
became plain that he was not primarily concerned with the faithful 
realization of his grandfather’s intentions. He was ready to sacrifice 
plain sense and the artistic demands of the music-drama in order to 
enhance his theatrical spectacle. 

His Meistersinger production is different from last year’s (photo- 
graphs of the original Acts 2 and 3 appear in opeRA for October 1956). 
The new second act is a scene of magical, thrilling beauty. A dense 
luminous blue dusk fills the stage. Gleaming trusses of elder-flower seem 
to load the air with their heady scent. Here, between steep-roofed 
Nuremberg houses glimmering in the enchanted light, in glowing pools 
cast from Sachs’s workshop and later from Eva’s window, the action is 
presented as Wagner wished—until all is spoiled at the end. Instead of 
a scrimmage, the crowds trot to and fro in a complicated, well-drilled, 
and meaningless ballet. Act 1 still opens stunningly on a perfectly pro- 
portioned evocation of the Katharinenkirche, underlain by Riemen- 
schneider motifs. But oh, how the apprentices caper and bob! How 
wrongheaded, and antimusical, to turn the last few minutes into an 
action trio for Sachs and Beckmesser and David! The first scene of Act 3 
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Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Die Meistersinger’ at Bayreuth. 
comparison with last year’s production is interesting (see pictures in 


OPERA for October 1956, pp. 602 and 604): in the Festweise (above), 
2 (below) the 


Nuremberg now appears in the distance ; while in Act 
Elder Tree has dispersed itself from its previous ball and houses have 
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loses its poetical quality by being played out on a railway platform. 
David's and Beckmesser’s entries, which were fixed in every detail by the 
composer, now become impossible, and new ‘business’ unrelated to the 
explicit musical phrases must be invented. The last scene is a glorious 
sight: a circus ring blazoned in yellow cloth, an amphitheatre (or wrong 
kind of Nuremberg Stadium) where we the audience are mirrored in 
splendour by the huge chorus, tiered up steeply to white and gold screens 
(the centre one is now a very beautiful picture of a shining Nuremberg). 
But there are no processions to the processional music, no spontaneous 
Dance of the Apprentices or proper Entry of the Masters—only the 
Tanzgruppe to divert us in this magnificent theatrical presentation fitted 
to the music of Die Meistersinger. 

The visual impact of the performance was tremendous, and 
obviously has true theatrical value. Musically, it was an unremarkable 
evening. The ‘New Bayreuth’ singers—those like Médl, Neidlinger or 
Greindl who have developed directly under Wieland Wagner's tutelage 
—shed the load of accumulated wisdom, tenderness and emotion that 
normally mark such moments as ‘Euch oder keinen’, ‘Lenzes Gebot’, 
‘Wie klug, wie gut’, and offer instead direct, strictly ‘veristic’ impersona- 
tions. Their raw modernity sometimes clashes oddly against the formal- 
ized choreography. Jurinac, deputizing in rather poor voice for an 
indisposed Griimmer, threw herself robustly into this style. Neither 
Neidlinger (a Beckmesser now turned Sachs) nor Greindl (Pogner) was 
expansive in voice or style, while André Cluytens, staggering choice of 
conductor. evidently has little feeling for Wagner's texture, tone, rhythm, 
proportion or emphasis. AP. 


Munich 
Die Harmonie der Welt (world premiére) (Hindemith) (August 11) 

The heavens themselves, who figure largely in Die Harmonie der 
Welt, took a hand in the first performance, and during the interval loosed 
a thunderbolt at the Prinzregententheater. It was perhaps the most 
dramatic moment of the evening. Hindemith’s new opera is a meditation 
on the moral choices—in matters emotional, personal, religious, artistic 
and political—that a man must make through his life. The framework 
which enables this meditation to take the stage is drawn from the life of 
the 17th century astronomer, Johannes Kepler, and suits Hindemith’s 
purpose well. The characters clustered about Kepler are types of human 
personality: Susanna, his wife, whose life can find fulfilment and mean- 
ing within the bounds of human love and understanding; Wallenstein, 
lonely and brilliant, motivated almost equally by idealism and self- 
ambition in his grandiose plan to force peace on a United Europe; 
Ulrich, Kepler's assistant, a ‘social misfit’ swayed by his passions, quick, 
violent and self-destructive ; Katharina, Kepler’s mother, who in contrast 
to Susanna represents what is selfish, possessive and superstitious in 
female nature; Tansur, a clever, cynical, uncommitted observer: and 
so on. 

In this long, complicated opera, these characters and many more 
play out scenes—some trivial and domestic, some turning-points in the 
history of Europe—which show them constantly having to make 
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Sabine Topffer 
The premiere of Hindemith’s 
‘Die Harmonie die Welt’ at 
Munich 


Above: Wallenstein in the crowd listen- 
ing to Tansur describing the coming of 
the great comet 


Below: Marcel Cordes as Tansur 
Rudolf Betz 


Rudolf Betz 
Josef Metternich as Kepler 
with Liselotte Félser as 
Susanna 














decisions. Kepler, the central figure, is in search of divine harmony. First, 
as a pure scientist, he strives in vain to ascertain the harmonious laws 
which govern planetary motion, and neglects personal relationships. With 
Susanna, he discovers emotional harmony and (it is suggested) it is only 
to this more complete man that the scientific laws are then revealed. 
Finally, he allies himself with Wallenstein’s endeavour to enforce political 
harmony on Europe. Though he did so from noble motives, it was a 
wrong decision: 

Er suchte, sein Leben 

Der Harmonie anzugleichen .. . 

Mehr kann kein Geschépf erreichen . . . 

Irrte doch. Er und Susanna, 

Sie waren Menschen. 
The quotation is from the final passacaglia, the last scene in which the 
former characters, transfigured now as planets and deployed in gorgeous 
costumes in a kind of astronomical tableau, unite in sounding that Har- 
mony of the World which it was Kepler’s goal to discover. On earth he 
died, after Wallenstein’s fall, disappointed and disillusioned. In_ this 
apotheosis, the Harmony is revealed to him. 

If this makes an undramatic evening, it is because Hindemith does 
not possess a theatrical gift. The characters all speak in the same tone of 
voice, which is the composer’s. Die Harmonie der Welt is not a drama 
where characters reveal themselves and ‘live’ by their utterances and 
actions, but chapters from a long historical novel, complete with descrip- 
tions, conversations, analyses of character—all read aloud in a single 
voice by the omniscient narrator. We observe and understand, but do not 
feel moved by Kepler’s spiritual problems, we are not really touched 
very deeply by Susanna’s happiness in her love, nor later by her lone- 
liness when Kepler has deserted her and is busy on Wallenstein’s affairs 
(though these pages contain some of the most lyrical and traditionally 
‘operatic’ writing). What captures the imagination and engrosses the 
attention is the noble, uncompromising mind of Hindemith himself, 
pondering over human beings and their behaviour, and giving expression 
to his conclusions in musical forms that seem to match the pattern of 
his thought: for example, the 7/8 scherzo for a scene of human agitation 
and animation, the set of variations on an old Battle Hymn to which the 
German nobles prevail upon the Emperor to depose Wallenstein, or the 
final passacaglia. 

I have not seen Busoni’s Doktor Faust on the stage but, to judge 
from hearing, it seems to afford a parallel to Die Harmonie der Welt in 
being the product of a fine musical mind, one that has pondered deeply 
the problems of contemporary opera, but in the last resort lacks the 
flair for creating dramatic music. The Munich performance (which was 
heavily cut) was forthright, direct, not particularly subtle, like most of 
this company’s work that we have seen. Rudolf Hartmann and Helmut 
Jiirgens, who could stage operas in their sleep, mounted it with a mini- 
mum of fuss. The chief singers were Josef Metternich (Kepler), Richard 
Holm (Wallenstein), Kurt Wehofschitz (Ulrich), Marcel Cordes (Tansur), 
Liselotte Félser (Susanna) and Hertha Topper (Katharina). The com- 
poser himself conducted. AP. 
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A scene from Liebermann’s ‘Die Schule der Frauen’ at Salzburg 


Salzburg 
Die Schule der Frauen (Liebermann) (August 17) 


Salzburg’s novelty this year—the most successful they have had for 
a long time—was Rolf Liebermann’s very short three-act opera buffa, 
Die Schule der Frauen. This is a German translation, revised and 
expanded, of the one-act School for Wives commissioned from Lieber- 
mann by the Louisville (Kentucky) Orchestra Society (see OPERA, Feb- 
ruary 1956, p. 96) and later staged, without much success, at the New 
York City Center (opeRA, June 1956, pp. 354-5). It seems to have had 
rather rough handling in New York, but in Salzburg, and in England by 
many who heard the broadcast, it was generally acclaimed. An American 
in Salzburg tried to account for this by suggesting that his compatriots 
did not respond readily to that elusive quality, charm! 

Heinrich Strobel, Liebermann’s librettist for Leonore 40/45 and 
Penelope, drew up the scenario; Elisabeth Montagu wrote the English 
words (and suddenly one realized that, for example, ‘Wer nie geliebt, is 
armer dran, as wer liebte und die Liebe verlor’ must originally have 
tripped out more lightly as: * "Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all’). The skeleton of Moliére’s plot has been preserved— 
the time-hallowed comic situation of elderly buffo trying to keep spark- 
ling young soprano immured, but being outwitted by the tenor: The 
Barber of Seville, Don Pasquale—Don Perlimplin as a latter-day deriva- 
tive. L’Ecole des Femmes was the first of them, but Mr Strobel and Miss 
Montagu have allowed themselves scope for cross-reference by setting 
the piece in a ‘stage-present’. At the start of the opera Moliére himself 
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The first LP recording of Cornelius’ sparkling opera 


DER BARBIER VON BAGDAD 


Abul Hassan ....:. . . OSKAR CZERWENKA 
Margiana. .... . . . ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
Nureddin. .... . . . NICOLAI GEDDA 

May. . ws ew es so tle RO ee 

Kadi. ..... . . . . GERHARD UNGER 

Bostana ..... . . . GRACE HOFFMAN 
Muezzinl. .... . . . EBERHARD WACHTER 
Muezzin2. .... . . . AUGUST JARESCH 
Muezzin3..... . . . RUDOLF CHRIST 


The Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by ERICH LEINSDORF 


3CX1400-1401 (4 line-by-line libretto is available, price 4/64.) 


Highlights from Bellin’s NORMA 


Act 1—Casta Diva; Oh’ rimembranza!; Oh non tremare; 
Act 2—Dormono entrambi; Mira, O Norma; 

In mia mano alfin tu sei; Norma! deh! Norma, scolpati! 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI, 

EBE STIGNANI, MARIO FILIPPESCHI, RINA CAVALLARI 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan 

(Chorus Master: VITTORE VENEZIANI) 

conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 


S3CX1489 (Recorded in co-operation with “B.A. Teatro alla Scala”, Milan) 
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COLUMBIA Y 33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





Il Trovatore 


Ii Conte di Luna . 
Leonora 

Azucena 

Manrico 
Farrando 

Ines . 


Ruiz 
A Messenger 
An old Gypsy 


Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan 


(Chorus Master : NORBERTO MOLA) 


conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


33CXS1483 & 33CX1484-5 


(Recorded in co-operation with “E.A. Teatro alia Scala”, Milan) 


E.M.I, RECORDS LIMITED 8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1 
(‘Columbia’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


An impressive performance of Verdi's opera 


























ROLANDO PANERAI 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
FEDORA BARBIERI 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
NICOLA ZACCARIA 


RENATO ERCOLANI 


(A line-by-line libretto is in the course of preparation) 












Get *‘Divertimento’—a new quarterly publication 
about famous £.M.1. recording artists, their interesting 
experiences on tour, their personal pursuits, their new 
records and their future recording plans. Price 6d. from your 
record dealer, or 8d. (post free) from the address below. 








Anneliese Rothenberger as Agnes 
and Walter Berry as Moliére 


emerges from a stage box. He's 
come, he announces, to see what 
sort of a job these twentieth-century 
young folk have made in setting his 
old play to music ; and throughout 
the action he is there, ready to step 
himself into a couple of roles for 
which the actors seem to be miss- 
ing. Well, the young folk have done 
their job with wit, neatness and 
skill. The libretto is planned as a 
sequence of short arias, duets and 
ensembles, linked by arioso and 
recitative. It is cunningly fashioned, 
and so is Liebermann’s music. The 
score is pastiche of a brilliant kind, 
and very attractive in its own right 

Madnr —a glittery concoction of patter, 
parody and lyricism, excellently tuneful, drawing freely on Puccinesque 
harmonies, the more jaunty kind of Hindemith, a little Strawinsky, per- 
haps a little Roussel. It slips down very easily and so agreeably that many 
people were heard declaring that for the first time they had enjoyed a 
modern opera. Though smart and up-to-date, it isn’t modern of course— 
and certainly wouldn't pass Dr Adorno’s Angst test—but then it is 
enjoyable. 

The Schuh-Neher team mounted it, in the Landestheater, with wit 
and charm. Walter Berry (Moliére) and Kurt Béhme (Arnolphe) both 
turned in beautifully judged and excellently sung comic performances. 
Nicolai Gedda (Oronte) matched his free lyric tenor with an animation 
of personality that came as a surprise. Anneliese Rothenberger (Agnes) 
is a pretty and vivacious soubrette. Solti’s conducting of this operatic 
divertimento was light and elegant. AP. 





Venice 

Werner Egk’s works are little known in Italy apart from an occa- 
sional radio performance and a successful production of Peer Gynt at 
Turin in 1942. The appearance of Der Revisor (The Government 
Inspector) at the Venice Festival—conducted by the composer with the 
Orchestra of La Fenice—was both timely and well-received. Its success 
is not surprising as its first performance during the Schwetzingen Festival 
last May quickly led to its being included in the winter plans of most 
of the major German and Austrian opera-houses. It undoubtedly fills a 
need, for comic operas which are comic and use modest resources (twelve 
singers and a chamber orchestra) do not grow on trees. There is definitely 
a twentieth century comic genus which in spite of national differences 
binds together the self-conscious piquant comedy of Albert Herring and 
the calculated skill of Der Revisor. It is rare for a 20th century comic 
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opera composer to take, as Rossini did, any kind of comic plot from 
librettist and turn it into a polished jewel. With sure instinct, they make 
for established literary masterpieces and risk the battle for sovereignty. 
Britten picks on Maupassant: Sauguet chooses (in Les Caprices de 
Marianne) De Musset: and now Egk, perhaps for more reasons than 
meet the eye, takes Gogol’s satirical play on local government corruption 
in Tsarist Russia. Maybe his is the greatest risk because of the success 
and diffusion of the original. And yet in a sense the risk has generated 
the success of the enterprise, for he has found musical equivalents for 
what he has cut out. He has condensed the action, cut down the number 
of characters and given to the others a sharply defined musical charac- 
terization. He keeps to the five acts of the play, but in effect these are no 
more than scenes and the opera is neither over-!long nor over-heavy. The 
climax of skill and speed rightly comes in the last two ‘acts’—Hlestakov’s 
ludicrous courtship of the two women, the betrothal party (a skit on 
Freischutz!) and the final horrified realization of the officials that they 
have been duped by an impostor. The cleverest touch of all is to give 
Hlestakov an air of the 18th century Favart to sing as the means of 
conquering both daughter, and mother in quick succession. The bribing 
of Hlestakov, on the other hand, which is such a loquacious affair in the 
play, is carried on in dumb show. The least convincing innovation was 
to have a dream-fulfilment sequence a la Consul for the infatuated Anna 
and Maria: yet even this obvious device was clearly linked with what 


followed. 
‘Der Revisor’ at the Venice Festival. Hetty Pliimacher as Anna, Gerhard 
Stolze as Chlestakow, Friederike Sailer as Maria 
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A scene from ‘Der Revisor’ with Fritz Ollendorff, Frithjof Sentpaul, 
Fritz Wunderlich, Gustav Grefe, Fritz Linke and Alfred Pfeifle 
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Egk’s musical language in Der Revisor is not a deeply personal one 
and is so full of quotations that it is difficult to know where it begins. 
Yet its deft, almost malicious clarity suits the play. For the cut of his 
cloth he has gone to Rossini, and the opera rests on a solid basis of 
ensemble and rapid parlato. The orchestration is so imaginatively done 
that it always threatens to make the pit more interesting than the stage, 
but Egk has enough theatrical skill to correct the balance in the nick of 
time. In any case Gunther Rennert’s production with the Stuttgart Opera 
was as meticulously planned and groomed as two months of daily 
rehearsal could make it, and Leni Bauer Ecsy’s stage-picture was highly 
rewarding to the eye. A nineteenth century Russian mixture of provincial 
drabness plus unlimited pretentiousness was admirably caught in Hetty 
Plumacher’s costumes (as Anna) which ranged from extreme déshabille 
to her premeditated best. The whole cast, led by Gerhard Stolze as the 
false Inspector and Fritz Ollendorff as the Mayor, was so impeccably 
on the spot that a whole gallery of portraits come to mind; some from 
Dickens, some from Meistersinger and quite a few from Gogol! 

——_—. Cynthia Jolly 

Owing to a technical mishap, the closing sentence of last month's 
Comment (page 606), made complete nonsense. It should have read: ‘No, we 
are all disappointed when this happens; but to accuse managements and 
impresarios of incompetence and breaking faith is not really being quite fair 
Is it not the singers who are sometimes to blame?’ 
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News 


Great Britain 

Sadler’s Wells. The first appearance of the chorus, following the recent 
dispute, took place on October 3 in a _ performance of The Moon 
and Sixpence. ‘the postponed revival of Samson and Delilah with Patricia 
Johnson and Charles Craig in the leading roles was scheduled for 
October 26. A revival of The School for Fathers (1 Quattro Rusteghi) with 
Marion Studholme, Marion Lowe, Marjorie Shires, Anna Pollak, Gwent 
Lewis, John Kentish, Howell Glynne, Stanley Clarkson, Harold Blackburn, 
and David Ward took place on October 22. A week later a new triple bill 
was due to be presented: Menottis The Telephone (June Bronhill, Denis 
Dowling: producer Wendy Toye, designer Malcolm Pride, conductor Alex- 
ander Gibson); Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle (Victoria Elliott, David 
Ward; conductor Gibson, producer Toye. designer Pride); and Gianni Schicchi 
(Frederick Sharp, Patricia Howard, William McAlpine; conductor Leo 
Quayle). 

Opera For All. The 1957-8 tour of the Arts Council Opera Group, 
which operates under the name of ‘Opera for All’, is again under the artistic 
direction of Charles Craig, with Bryan Balkwill as the Musical Director. No 
fewer than 94 performances are scheduled between September 30 and+March 
29. The repertory consists of Figaro, Don Pasquale, La Traviata, ll Tabarro 
and Die Abreise. The artists are Rhianon James, Brenda Stanley, Catherine 
Wilson, David Holman, Derick Davies, Julian Moyle and Rhoslyn Davies. 

The British Concert Orchestra, under the direction of Vic Oliver, will 
give a concert performance of Rigoletto in the Royal Albert Hall, on Novem- 
ber 2, with Doreen Murray, Jean Grayston, Charles Craig, Raimund Herincx, 
Hervey Alan and Forbes Robinson in the leading roles. This work will be 
given two stage performances later in the month, on November 13 at Bran- 
gwyn Hall, Swansea, and on November 13 at the Baths Hall, Cheam, with 
the same cast except for the part of the Duke, which will be sung by 
Gerald Davies. Vic Oliver will conduct all the performances. 

At the Empire Theatre, Tonypandy, there will be performances of Faust 
(November 4, 6, 8, with Doreen Murray, Marjorie Holt, Edith Coates, Gerald 
Davies, Frederick Sharp, John Hargreaves, and Hervey Alan); and of Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Joan Stuart, Marjorie Holt, Edith Coates, Brychan Powell, John 
Probyn) and Pagliacci (Gita de la Fuente, Paul Asciak, Frederick Sharp, 
Gerald Davies, Eric Garrett) on November 5, 7, 9. Vic Oliver will conduct 
Cavalleria, Marcus Dods Pagliacci. 

Revival Opera Company. The postponed production of La Juive is 
scheduled for the first week in February. Emanuel Young will be the musical 
director and Peter Foster the producer. 


America 

New York. The Metropolitan Opera announces that Rudolf Bing has 
signed a new contract with the Metropolitan Opera Association for the next 
five years with options for an additional two years. Mr Bing’s former con- 
tract as general manager was due to expire on June 1, 1959, but was cancelled 
by mutual consent. This new contract, to run from five to seven years, would 
ensure the continuity of Bing’s direction during the transition from the present 
opera house on Broadway to the Metropolitan's establishment in its projected 
new home in Lincoln Center. 

In making the announcement, Anthony Bliss, president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, stated, ‘Mr Bing has just completed one of the 
most successful seasons in the history of the Metropolitan. His leadership has 
been imaginative and dynamic, not only in the management of the regular 
seasons of the Metropolitan and on tour, but in participating in the plans of 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. The Board of Directors wishes to 
be certain to have the benefit of Mr Bing’s extraordinary ability during these 
next years, which promise to be amongst the most important in the history 
of the company.’ 
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Regina Resnik, 
Covent Garden's 
new Carmen 





Christel Goltz, who will 

sing the title role in the 
revival of Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ at 
Covent Garden this month 








Sabine Kalter, whose 
death was reported in last 
month’s OPERA, as Fricka 
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A scene from Act 1 of ‘The Gypsy Baron’ at Central City. Eleanor 
Knapp as Czipra, Maria di Gerlando as Saffi 


New York. The Little Orchestra Society plans concert performances of 
three operas at Carnegie Hall during the coming season. These are Ariadne 
auf Naxos with Eileen Farrell, Mattiwilda Dobbs and Jon Crain; Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail with Dobbs, Pierette Alarie, Leopold Simoneau, 
Donald Gramm and Loren Driscoll; and Iphigénie en Tauride with Leonie 
Rysanek (in her New York début), Simoneau and Martial Singher. Thomas 
Scherman will be the conductor. 

The Long Island Opera Company was due to open its season at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on September 28 with a performance of Aida 
conducted by Enrico Leide, the company’s recently appointed musical 
director. There will be a series of Saturday night performances throughout the 
season, and the repertory will include // Barbiere, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Rigoletto, Traviata, Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Bohéme, Tosca, 
Madama Butterfly and Faust. 

In the Empire State Music Festival at Ellenville during the summer two 
performances of Elektra were given with Virginia Copeland in the title role. 

The Green Mansions Opera Theater, Warrenburg, N.Y. is currently cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary with productions of La Bohéme, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia and La Traviata. This group of forty performers is the only profes- 
sional opera company to play at a summer resort in the United States. All 
works are performed in English, and are staged in a fully equipped theatre 
seating 475 persons. During the last few years Rossini’s La Cenerentola and 
ll Turco in Italia, Mozart’s Figaro and Don Giovanni and Kurt Weill’s Three- 
penny Opera have been performed. 

Central City. The annual summer opera festival comprised this year Rigo- 
letto and The Gypsy Baron. The Verdi opera had Virginia MacWatters, Irene 
Jordan and Joan Carroll alternating as Gilda, Jon Crain, and John Druary 
as the Duke, Frank Guarrera, Cornell MacNeill and Hugh Thompson as 
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Berko 
A scene from Ibert's ‘Angélique’ which was performed at Aspen, 
Colorado, during the summer 


Rigoletto, and Margaret Roggero and Eleanor Knapp as Magdalena. The rest 
of the cast included Joshua Hecht, Osie Hawkins and Ralph Herbert; Emmer- 
son Buckley was the conductor and Elemer Nagy the producer. In the Strauss 
operetta, Maria di Gerlando and Vera Boyer alternated as Saffi and Eleanor 
Knapp and Roggero as Czipra. Irene Jordan was Arsena, Hugh Thompson 
Homonay and Ralph Herbert was Zsupan. Buckley and Nagy were again con- 
ductor and producer 

Cincinnati. The College Conservatory Opera Workshop of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is to present the world premiére of Henry Rauscher 
Humphrey's three act opera Mayerling on November 16 and 17. It will be 
produced by Wilfred Engleman, ex-Metropolitan baritone, now Director of 
the Workshop, and conducted by William Byrd. 

Denver. The Red Rocks Music Festival gave two performances of Die 
Walkiire in the natural amphitheatre made by the hills at Colorado. Margaret 
Harshaw (Briinnhilde), Heidi Krall (Sieglinde), Sandra Warefield (Fricka), 
Albert da Costa (Siegmund), James Pease (Wotan) and Kenneth Smith (Hun- 
ding) were the singers. The opera was conducted by Saul Caston and produced 
by Herbert Graf, with settings designed by Richard Rychtarik. 

Santa Fé. The Santa Fé Opera Association, the only professional summer 
repertory company in America, presented seven productions totalling 28 per- 
formances in a new specially built theatre four miles from the centre of the 
New Mexican capital. 

The season opened on July 3 with Madama Butterfly, conducted by John 
Crosby and produced by Bill Butler; Cosi fan tutte followed two days Iater, 
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conducted by Vernon Hammond and produced by Robert Ackart. The third 
production of the season, The Rake’s Progress, was a major highlight of the 
summer. Strawinsky was the guest of the Association during rehearsals and 
performances, and supervised the production, which was produced by Bliss 
Hebert and conducted by Robert Craft. The principals were Marguerite 
Willauer (Anne), Loren Driscoll (Tom), and Robert Rue (Shadow); these 
artists had been the composer’s choice when he conducted the work in Boston 
in 1954. Here it was the season’s greatest success at the box-office and 
Strawinsky described it as ‘the finest Rake I have seen’. The Barber of 
Seville was presented in the original mezzo version, with Mary McMurray as 
Rosina, Loren Driscoll as Almaviva, and Peter Binder as Figaro. 

The double bill of La Serva Padrona and The Tower opened on August 2. 
The production of the latter was prompted by the Association's belief that 
a new work should be given every season in Santa Fé. Marvin David Levy's 
one act opera is a comedy concerning King Solomon's attempt to prevent his 
daughter’s marriage to the poorest man in his realm—a union which has been 
decreed by Fate. It is a lyrical love story with a happy ending, satirical in 
characterization and musical treatment. The work was sung by William 
McGrath as Solomon, Carol Bergey as his daughter Achlamah, Peter Binder 
as Joash the impecunious lover, and Robert Rue as Reuel, a young prophet 
who assumes the role of Fate. It was produced by the composer and dedicated 
to the Association; Robert Baustian conducted. 

The last production of the season was Ariadne auf Naxos, sung in a new 
translation by Leopold Sasche and conducted by Vernon Hammond. Shirlee 
Emmons was Ariadne, Margaruerite Willauer was the Composer, Joan 
Carroll was Zerbinetta; Robert Ackart produced. 

What of the future? Crosby, Ackart, and Campbell are already at work on 
the 1958 season. They plan to expand the summer’s musical activities to 
include a subscription series of orchestral concerts, a group of chamber 
concerts, and, of course, six operas (including a new work) to be presented 
in repertory. They feel strongly that the operas should be sung in English by 
singers of first-rate musicianship who have also had experience in theatre. 
Led by this belief and by the conviction that the American public will support 
a summer festival of opera and concerts, the three young men have this 
summer assembled a company of young American artists and musicians 
few of whom are over thirty-five years of age. Howard Taubman wrote in The 
New York Times on August 18: ‘The Santa Fé Opera Association is the 
creation of young people. Led by John Crosby, who has surrounded himself 
with conductors, stage directors, singers, and administrative staff who share 
his ardour, this organization has put on a remarkable season.’ 

Tanglewood. Bucci’s The Tale for Deaf Ears, commissioned by Samuel 
Weschler for performance at Tanglewood, received its world premiére on 
August 5 last. The opera was staged by the opera department of the Berkshire 
Music Centre under the direction of Boris Goldowsky, James Billings was the 
conductor. 


Austria 

Vienna. The beginning of the new Staatsoper season was almost as inter- 
esting as the end of the Salzburg Festival, which isn’t surprising since both 
are managed by Karajan’s Worldwide Musical Activities, Inc. The frail 
maestro seems to take a gratifying interest in the Vienna branch of his 
empire and it is said that he will spend more time here than originally 
planned. There have been many excellent and fine opera evenings in Septem- 
ber, and relatively few mediocre ones. For once there has been no problem 
of conductors, and all went well. Karajan, Mitropoulos, Krips and Moralt 
conducted outstanding performances, and the Vienna Philharmoniker, a little 
sun-burned and tired after their Salzburg ‘vacation’, have again shown their 
astonishing genius of adaptability. Somehow they manage to adapt their tonal 
quality and style to the hand of whoever is conducting, provided he is con- 
ducting and not just waving his arms. These men make music in the after- 
noon under the rubato leadership of Mr Mitropoulos, playing an exciting 
Mahler symphony, and two hours later they play a Latinesque but precise 
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version of Karajan’s Carmen and everything—bowing, tonal production, 
accent—seems different. 

Karajan brought his Falstaff and Mitropoulos his Elektra from Salzburg. 
Krips conducted several performances of his own (not Salzburg’s) Fidelio, as 
exciting as a few months ago when we first heard it. Krips’s enormous enthusi- 
asm, his devotion to the spirit of the work, and his obsession with exact 
reproduction of the music as it was written are qualities which far outweigh 
his tendency to be choleric and hard to handle. 

Mitropoulos contributed the season’s first, and very exciting new produc- 
tion. It may be rather late to discover the beauty and dramatic possibilities of 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly which was first performed at the Scala fifty-three 
years ago. But the fact is that a lot of us did re-discover Butterfly in Mitro- 
poulos’s presentation. It has been said that Mitropoulos makes every sort 
of music sound as if he'd written it himself; there are always surprising 
rubati and never-heard ritardandi, unusual accents and new dynamic shadings. 
The method doesn’t always go well with the classical masterpieces but it 
seemed eminently well suited to Puccini’s favourite masterpiece. Suddenly, 
there was sentiment instead of sentimentality, drama instead of schmalz. 
There was exciting, modern, believable musical drama. Purists will object 
that Mitropoulos was rather unorthodox in his tempi, that he used the 
brass section a little too effectively; but the overall impression was never of 
cheap effect but of exciting lyrical drama. Sena Jurinac outdid herself in the 
title role. She’s the most moving Cio-Cio-San I’ve ever heard (including the 
superb one by Lotte Lehmann) and she was deeply touching and completely 
convincing in character which isn’t easy in a cinema-like role. Her warmth 
and emotion always came through and her voice sounded better than ever, 
especially in the legato phrases. This was really Mitropoulos’s and Jurinac’s 
evening but they had a good cast— Réssel-Majdan as Suzuki was very 
competent, and the Italian contingent, Giuseppe Zampieri, Rolando Panerai 
and Renato Ercolani, were good. There was fine choral singing and beautiful 
playing from the orchestra, with the sweet violin sounds of Willy Boskovsky, 
the leader. Gielen’s staging was conventional, and so were the sets and 
costumes by Tsugouhara Foujita; one could have wished for a little less cherry- 
blossom atmosphere and something more dramatic as the background of the 
first act of this intensely emotional and exciting performance. 

The season’s first week had a fine Meistersinger performance with Schéffler’s 
magnificent Sachs, and some excellent singing and restrained acting by 
Windgassen, Dickie, Frick, Poell, and Héngen. Schmitt-Walter’s Bayreuth- 
style Beckmesser is a masterpiece, so welcome here after the way this part 
is clowned to death in Vienna. Schmitt-Walter’s Beckmesser is a precious, 
civilized bachelor, pathetic rather than ridiculous, beautifully thought out 
and realized. Irmgard Seefried sang beautifully and if she could be convinced 
to act less coyly she might really be a perfect Eva. An artist of her standing 
doesn’t have to overdo things. Moralt who conducted (well and fast) also 
gave us a fine Palestrina which is one of these works when everybody in 
Vienna seems to be a little better than usual. Patzak as Palestrina, Schdéffler 
as Morone and the incomparable Sena Jurinac as Ighino were the best among 
the large, competent cast. If Karajan will only give us a little more Mozart 
and Strauss (and perhaps convince Mitropoulos to give us his version of an 
early Verdi the next time he cores back) all will be well. It’s pretty good 
anyway. Joseph Wechsberg 

The next new production of the season will be Les Contes d’'Hoffman 
which will be conducted by Antonino Votto and produced by Alfred Rott with 
sets and costumes by Robert Kautsky. Other plans for the Staatsoper in 
clude a new production of Siegfried in December (conductor and producer 
Karajan, sets by Preetorius), Die Zauberfléte in February (conductor Krips, 
producer Rennert, sets Maximovna), Der Revisor in February at the Redout- 
ensaal (conductor Hollreiser, producer Rennert, sets Maximovna), Mathis 
der Maler in April (conductor Béhm, producer Rott, designer Kautsky), and 
Oedipus Rex in June (conductor Karajan, producer Schuh, designer Neher). 

The Volksoper began its season on September 15. The first new produc- 
tion was Martha with Mimi Coertse, Ira Malaniuk, Waldemar Kmentt, Laszlo 
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Szemere and Oscar Czerwenka. Franz Salmhofer conducted and Rott was 
the producer. 

Klagenfurt. The current season at the Stadttheater will include perform- 
ances of Cenerentola, Rigoletto, Otello, Turandot, Faust, Figaro and Der 
Wildschutz. Farah Afiiapour, Leonie Rysanek, Hilde Vadura, Walter Berry, 
Frederick Guthrie, Waldemar Kmentt, Bruno Krebs, Zdenko Richter, Paul 
— Heinrich Schubert, and Karl Terkal are among the artists to be 
eard. 

Linz. Operas to be performed at Linz this season include Blacher’s 
Die Flut, Britten’s The Beggar's Opera, Handel’s Xerxes, and Der Wildschiitz. 
Abu Hassan, Il Barbiere di Siviglia and The Consul. 


Belgium 

Brussels. The Vienna State Opera will visit Brussels during the 1958 
World Fair and give five performances at the Palais des Beaux Arts between 
May 5 and 12. Figaro, Cosi fan tutte and Salome will be performed. Karajan 
and Béhm will be the conductors. 

Ghent. The 1957-8 season at the Royal Opera will feature eight new 
productions (L’Elisir d’Amore, La Forza del Destino, Don Carlos, La Fanci- 
ulla del West, Turandot, Tiefland, Die Walkiire and Parsifal). In addition 
there will be revivals of De Bruid de Zee by J. Blockx, Fidelio, La Favorita, 
Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Un Ballo in Maschera and The Consul. Singers 
to be heard during the season include Mina Bolotine, Gré Brouwenstijn, Rachel 
Carlay, Gina Carrera, Lucienne Delvaux; Antonio Nardelli, Felix Giband, 
Jan Verbeeck. 


Canada 


Montreal. Léopold Simoneau continued to confound Canadian critics by 
appearing in ten Don Giovannis (one of which was his hundredth) at the 
Montreal Festival. His presence made the highest standards applicable, but, 
alas, they were seldom attained. Michel Ambrogi combined with Fred Back 
to produce an ingenious stage set made up of four-flat units revolving around 
a stationary centre. M. Ambrogi also designed two or three striking, Velasquez- 
inspired costumes. Unfortunately either imagination or money ran out, for 
we had a most poverty-stricken Don and a chorus all dressed alike in bilious 
greens. Jean Meyer of the Comédie Frangaise was credited with the stage 
direction, although I for one was not aware of any. Matters were better 
aurally than visually, with the superb Ottavio of Simoneau and excellent 
accounts of Leporello and Masetto given by two other talented Canadians, 
Robert Savoie and Louis Quilicot. Micheline Tessier helped to further the 
idea inspired by Schwarzkopf and Jurinac that Elvira is the chief female 
role of the opera with some very fine, though still slightly unpolished, singing. 
Claire Gagnier was that rara avis, the soubrette who understands Zerlina’s 
derivation from the Commedia dell’ Arte; however her tiny voice was often 
inaudible. The Don himself, Yoland Guérard, except for two or three Pinza- 
like notes in his middle register was poor. Anna’s music was sung loudly by 
Mija Novich with scant control over either breathing or a wide vibrato. 
The orchestra under Roland LeDuc was barely adequate. Still, the positive 
merits of this curiously uneven production, four excellent performances and 
a clever set, made it a good step forward for Canadian opera. 

The musical half of the Stratford Festival featured a Benjamin Britten 
opera again this summer. Last year’s production of The Rape of Lucretia 
was given by an international cast, but for this year’s Turn of the Screw the 
English Opera Group cast, with Britten himself conducting, was imported 
intact. The success of Basil Coleman’s wonderfully effective staging, which 
substituted eerie lighting and black backdrops for scenery, was limited only 
by the disgracefully inadequate badminton hall which serves as opera house. 
In a theatre which kept its audience at a reasonable distance it would have 
been sensational. Mr Britten led a sensitive orchestral ensemble made up 
of Toronto musicians brilliantly through his exciting score. On stage there 
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were no weak links dramatically so that the screw of suspense did indeed turn 
inexorably. Peter Pears’s presence and acting skill made him a spine-chilling 
Quint although the scale passages which once were his especial forte are no 
longer smooth and effortless. He is probably the only artist alive who can 
bring off the economically sound, but dramatically dubious, doubling of the 
Prologue and Quint. Jennifer Vyvyan had a great deal of difficulty, in the 
premiére at least, in scaling her voice to the auditorium. She also seemed 
unable to decide between the white tone we think of as peculiarly English 
and a fuller Italianate sound until the final ‘Malo’, but by then it was too 
late. It was probably these vocal problems which kept her Governess from 
developing with more carefully contrasted detail. The smouldering passion 
and juicy voice of Arda Mandikian made her odd lady out in this very 
English cast, yet curiously the unity of the ensemble was not disturbed, but 
rather enhanced. Although Olive Dyer did as much as any woman who is 
visually and vocally mature could to make Flora believable, I should find 
a real little girl as a partner for the real littke boy much more satisfactory. 
The cast differed from that of the world premiére three years ago in only 
two roles. In the Joan Cross part of Mrs Grose, Judith Pierce proved her- 
self a fine comprimaria with a good, musically produced voice and a valuable 
ability to act and react. Also outstanding was the Miles of Michael Hartnett. 
Beauty of tone is taken for granted from boy sopranos of any competence; 
not necessarily so the exquisite musicianship with which young Mr Hartnett 
shaped the phrases of his haunting ‘Malo® aria. Dramatically he built the 
characterization with unbelievable skill. The ensemble as a whole performed 
as a perfectly synchronized team, but it may be significant that the two most 
vital and completely satisfying performances were given by the newcomers 
to the cast. Rita Ubriaco 


Finland 


Helsinki. Following the Finnish National Opera Company's visit to 
Leningrad in September with the Finnish opera Pohjalaisia by Madetoja and 
Rigoletto, the new season opened with local performances of those two works, 
followed by Carmen with Anna Pollak. New productions planned include 
Faust, which will be produced by Dennis Arundell, Salome, Let's Make an 
Opera and Opri and Oleski, a new Finnish opera by Pylkkanen. 


France 

Mulhouse. The 1957-58 season at the Théatre Municipal opened on 
October 4 with Faust. Un Ballo in Maschera, Thais, Fragonard (Pierné), 
The Consul, The Queen of Spades, Tristan und Isolde, Le Hulla (Samuel 
Rousseau), Pelléas et Mélisande and Samson et Dalila are the other works to 
be heard during the course of the season 


Germany 

Berlin. During the Berlin Festival the Stiidtische Oper, besides staging 
Kurt Weill’s Die Birgschaft, gave performances of Idomeneo in which Lud- 
wig Suthaus sang the title role for the first time, Tristan und Isolde with 
Marthe Médl, Irene Dalis, Suthaus and Hans Beirer, Alfons Herwig, 
Josef Greindl, Die Walkiire with Médl as Brinnhilde, and Un Ballo in 
Maschera with Hilde Zadek as Amelia. Zadek will sing the title role in the 
new production of /phigénie en Tauride during November. 

At the Staatsoper, where the season opened on September 8 with a per- 
formance of Meistersinger, Prokofiev's The Duenna and Schoeck’s Penthesilea 
will be produced during the season in addition to the works listed in the 
September OPERA (page 569). 

The season’s new productions at the Komische Oper are Les Contes 
d’'Hoffmann, Der arme Jonathan (Millécker) and Figaro. 

Cologne. The series of festival performances connected with the open- 
ing of the new Opera House ended with the first presentation in Germany of 
Francis Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmélites. The conclusion I drew is 
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similar to that already expressed by Claudio Sartori in March 1957 on the 
occasion of its premiére: the musical and cultural quality of the work, as 
also its stylistic variety, are impressive—and yet the music has really nothing 
in keeping with the libretto of Bernanos and Gertrud von Lefort, and seems 
powerless to draw from its material any more profound effects which the 
original text does not already supply. And so the Cologne audience enjoyed 
the ‘pleasures of fine music on the one hand and effective theatre on the 
other: their hesitant applause was an indication of this and enthusiastic 
approval was lacking. Technically the performance left nothing to be desired: 
the production was by Bormann, the decor by Gondolf and there was imagi- 
native and sympathetic conducting by Wolfgang von der Nahmers. 

As the high spot of the festival performances on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new Opera House there was given, for the first time for 
twenty years in Germany, an entire guest artist production from La Scala 
of Milan. Following Nino Sanzogno’s indisposition, within twelve hours 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino was performed in place of Puccini's Manon 
Lescaut. The solo parts were perhaps not filled in as distinguished a manner 
as befits a festival performance from La Scala, but provided nevertheless 
a performance of first-class quality. 

Leyla Gencer sang and acted as Leonora with strongly marked moments 
of climax in the closing scene of the second act, where she made use of 
an exquisite pianissimo, intensely moving and charged with emotion, and in 
the last scene of all, which offered her the fullest dramatic pessibilities. 
Aldo Protti as Carlos showed there is fine stuff in him, but he is mentally 
insufficiently mature for the role. Giuseppe di Stefano was obliged to force 
his tone now and then, for the part is over-dramatic for his voice, but he 
revealed throughout his admirable intellectual and musical mastery, and the 
limitless noblesse of an outstanding artist. Siepi was a magnificent Padre 
Guardiano, and Campi an animated Melitone; Gabriella Carturan sang 
Preziosilla. 

The real stars of the evening were the chorus under Noberto Mola and 
the orchestra conducted by Antonino Votto. All the miraculous charm of the 
score (which incidentally was given with no cuts) was fully displayed, and 
met with the enthusiastic approval of a deeply appreciative audience and 
press. 

A special attraction, however, was the evening on which Maria Meneghini 
Callas’s name appeared as Amina in Bellini’s La Sonnambula. The produc- 
tion was superb and Votto the ideal conductor for this exquisite music, for 
he welcomes every intention of the composer with refined understanding and 
affectionate sympathy. Maria Callas brought conviction even to the unreali- 
ties of her role, and beneath the romantic clichés she enabled us to seize 
and feel the eternal elements of love and passion in all their wonder. Added 
to this she was in superb voice, and her incomparable artistry conveyed to 
her audience an atmosphere of quite breathless suspense which was com- 
municated (as she herself admitted) to the singer herself. The final applause 
was prolonged for nearly an hour. Critics expressed boundless appreciation 
of her singing and of the musical qualities of the production, while with- 
holding praise for the opera itself and its setting, which met with the harshest 
disapproval. But the public has a surer instinct, and departed that evening 
conscious of having enjoyed a rare experience such as the opera fan meets 
with on only a few occasions in his lifetime. Ralf Steyer 

The season opened on September 15 with a new production of Die 
Zauberfléte conducted by Otto Ackermann with Elisabeth Griimmer as 
Pamina, Erika Kéth as the Queen of the Night, Anton Dermota as Tamino, 
Reinhold Bartel as Papageno, and Ernst Gratwol as Sarastro. This perform- 
ance opened the Deutschen Mozartfest of 1957 organised by the Deutsche 
Mozart-Gesellschaft. Trude Eiperle and Karl Schmitt-Walter were the guest 
artists in a performance of Figaro in which the title role was sung by Karl 
Kohn. 

Dresden. The season’s new productions at the Grosses Haus include 
Rheingold, The Love for the Three Oranges, Mathis der Maler, and Arabella, 
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and at the Kleines Haus, Le Donne Curiose and Xerxes. Cosi fan tutte, 
Lohengrin and Daphne will be revived. The latter work was heard early in the 
season with Ruth Glowa-Burkhardt in the title role, Inger Karen as Gaea, 
Werner Liebing as Leukippos, Helmut Schindler as Apollo and Theo Adam 
as Peneios. Rudolf Neuhaus was the conductor, and Erich Geiger the pro- 
ducr. Wolfgang Windgassen made several guest appearances during the early 
weeks of the season and was heard as Stolzing, Erik and Tristan. 

Diisseldorf-Duisberg. The 1957-8 season of the Deutsche Opera am Rhein 
opened at Diisseldorf on September 8 with a new production of Meister- 
singer with Otto Wiener as Sachs, Hans Hopf as Stolzing, Karl Dénch as 
Beckmesser, Walter Kreppel as Pogner, Heinz Imdahl as Kothner, Willi 
Brokmeier as David, Dorothea Siebert as Eva, and Martha Diesen as Mag- 
dalena. Fritz Zaun was the conductor, Heinz Arnold the producer. The first 
new production at Duisberg was Britten’s version of The Beggar's Opera 
conducted by Reinhard Peters and produced by Giinther Roth. 

Hamburg. The new season at the Staatsoper opened in September with 
an impressive though problematic production of Fidelio; this was followed 
some days later by a highly enjoyable performance of Mozart's La Finta 
Giardiniera. It was the second Fidelio that Giinther Rennert has produced 
in Hamburg. His first Hamburg production, which was taken to the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1952, offered an admirable solution of the formidable prob- 
lems of the very restricted stage which we still had in Hamburg at that 
time. This year Rennert had all the space necessary to show off his qualities. 
If the result was not as satisfactory as one had hoped, it was because of 
another clash between the realistic and the symbolistic tendencies in his 
production. It was the same trouble as had been with his Ring; the stylistic 
homogeneity, once the finest criterion of Rennert’s work, was missing. There 
were moments when the full great- 
ness of Fidelio was revealed, but also 
several others when we were thrown 
back to a representational style of 
yesterday that did not meet the 
demands of this work. The highlight 
of his production was once again the 
Prisoners’ Chorus, which Rennert 
handled in a non-realistic way, lead- 
ing the prisoners out of the prison as 
a compressed collective group and 
then dissolving it into its individual 
members. In grim contrast to this 
was the march up of the guards at 
the beginning of the second scene, 
which was intended realistically but 
had the ridiculous effect of a group 
of costumed soldiers in musical 
comedy. 

It is impossible to disguise the 
fact that Rennert is in a crisis which 
concerns the handling of large scale 
opera and of realistic elements in 
them. To overcome this crisis, he 
obviously needs a stage designer who 
is as close to his intentions and as 
sure in his scenic vision as Alfred 
Siercke has been during their long 
collaboration at the small Hamburg 
Stage. For Fidelio Rennert allied him- 
self with Wilhelm Reinking, whose 





Siw Ericsdotter as Fidelio 


Peyer 








The close of the first act in Rennert's new production of ‘Fidelio’ at 
Hamburg 


designs and costumes were old fashioned to a degree that made a synthesis 
with Rennert’s modern style of production impossible from the beginning. 

Musically this Fidelio was once again dominated by Leopold Ludwig, 
who offered a stirring and moving reading though he tended to extremely 
slow tempi. From the first bars onwards he held orchestra and audience in 
his unyielding dramatic grip. Siw Ericsdotter sang her first Leonore, still too 
nervous and inexperienced to bring out all her vocal qualities. But I have no 
doubt that she will become a very fine Leonore. Ludwig Suthaus was a poor 
and unmusical Florestan. Toni Blankenheim has all the voice and presence 
for Pizarro, but he should not overdo this black figure (a few years ago 
Rennert would never have allowed this acting!). As Rocco, Ernst Wiemann 
gave us continued pleasure throughout the evening. James Pease was a weak 
Fernando, while Kurt Marschner and Melitta Muszely made a good pair of 
Jacquino and Marzelline. 

La Finta Giardiniera was given in a new version, said to be the seventh 
attempt within the last decades to save this opera for the repertory of Ger- 
man opera houses. With the German title Die Gartnerin aus Liebe, the neted 
writer Hans Henny Jahnn and the late Ernst Legal provided a version which 
preserves the basis of the absurd original plot, but which makes it more 
sensible and carries it forward with a first-class text for dialogue and arias 
For the first time a score was used which had been discovered after the 
bombing of Dresden, where it had mouldered in a wet cellar beneath the 
Japanese Palais. This score (not an autograph, but a copy) is stated to be 
(and sounds like) the revised version of La Finta Giardiniera which Mozart 
wrote in about 1781, but which was lost. For the second centenary of Mozart's 
birthday this score—the so-called Handschrift Oels—was published for the 
first time. It may well be that Gdrtnerin aus Liebe, in its new text version 
and with this score, will be staged on several German theatres during the next 
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Oda Balsborg and Ratko Delorko 
in ‘La Finta Giardiniera’ 


few years. The music is rewarding 
enough: its enormous number of arias 
drew loud applause again and again, 
though their execution did not always 
meet Mozart’s demands. The whole 
performance in Hamburg suffered 
from several vocal shortcomings. In 
fact, only Toni Blakenheim as Nardo 
and Erna-Maria Duske as Serpetta 
were fully up to their tasks. Further- 
more, Albert Bittner’s conducting was 
not just of the Viennese school. But 
we were compensated by Ernst Poett- 
gen’s sparkling production and jean- 
Pierre Ponelle’s fine scenery. Poettgen 
kept the absurd action going all 
through the evening in high spirits. 
We had ample proof that he is full of 
ideas and has learned his lessons with 
Rennert. What he should do now is 
to work more economically, to limit 
the number of gags, to stop unneces- 
sary movements and to trust the music more than he did (possibly with 
good reason) in this early Mozart. Wolfgang Nilter 

Munich. The new season of the Bayerische Staatsoper opened at the 
Prinzregententheater on September 18 with a performance of Die Zauberfléte 
conducted by Meinhard von Zallinger. The season’s first new production, 
Daphne, was scheduled for October 15. Opera at the Theaters am Giirtner- 
platz will include new productions of Der Waffenschmied, Der Barbier von 
Bagdad, and Manon, as well as repetitions of Der Postillon von Longjumeau, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, Martha, Mignon, and I Quattro Rusteghi. 

Nuremberg. The new productions for the season at the Stiidtische Biihnen 
include Giulio Cesare, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Der Wildschiitz, Rheingold, 
Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung, Meistersinger, Don Carlos, Otello or La Forza 
del Destino, The Bartered Bride, Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister), Des 
Simplicius Simplicissimus Jugend and Der Revisor. Elisabeth Schiirtel joins 
the company as leading mezzo-soprano. 

Stuttgart. The new season at the Staatsoper opened on September 14 
with a performance of Aida. The season’s first new production was Salome 
with Paula Brivkalne in the title role, Grace Hoffmann as Herodias, Julius 
Patzak as Herod, and Gustav Neidlinger as Jokanaan. Ferdinand Leitner was 
the conductor, Kurt Puhlmann the producer, and the sets and costumes were 
by Gerd Richter. 


Italy 

Bergamo. The autumn season at the Teatro Nuovo opened on October 
3 with La Nuova Euridice by Roberto Lupi. The season also included perform- 
ances of Requiem per Elisa (Roberto Hazon), Manon Lescaut, Andréa Chenier 
and a revival of Donizetti's Maria di Rohan. 

Lugano. A short season at the Kursaal opened on September 26 with a 
performance of Madama Butterfly (Magda Olivero, Angelo Loforese, 
Giovanni Fabbri; conductor Wolf-Ferrari); this was followed by Rigoletto 
(Amelia Benvenuti, Doro Antonioli, Otello Bersellini; conductor Wolf- 
Ferrari); and La Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, Gina Vanni, Flaviano Labo; con- 
ductor Federico del Cupolo). 

Palermo. Recent performances at the Villa Gallidoro included perform- 
ances of L’Elisir d’Amore (Margherita Carosio, Carlo Zampighi, Guido 
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Mazzini, Arturo La Porta), La Bohéme (Giuditta Mazzoleni, Celia Drovandi, 
Labd, Marco Stefanoni), Lucia di Lammermoor (Erina Valli, Danilo Cesari, 
Manuel Spatafora, Stefanoni), Manon Lescaut (Magda Olivero, Giuseppe 
Savio, Mazzini, La Porta), and Fedora (Mafalda Masini, Ferrando Ferrari, 
Mazzini, Stefanoni). 


Torre del Lago. The annual Puccini commemoration performances dur- 
ing the summer comprised Manon Lescaut with Clara Petrella, Giacinto 
Prandelli and Renato Cesari, and performances of // Trittico with Marina 
Cucchio as Angelica, Margherita Mas, Gastone Limarilli, Aurelio Oppicelli 
in Tabarro, and Renato Capecchi, Lydia Coppola, Dino Formichini and Ugo 
Novelli in Gianni Schicchi, Argeo Quadri conducted all the performances. 


Switzerland 


Basel. In August the city of Basel celebrated the 2,000th year of its 
foundation with appropriate solemnity and gaiety, the Stadttheater’s contri- 
bution being seven Festival performances of Handel's Giulio Cesare. Oskar 
Waziterlin, the Director of the Zurich Schauspielhaus, was invited to produce 
the work in collaboration with the resident Maitre de Ballet, Wazlaw Orli- 
kowsky, and with sets designed by Max Bignens and costumes by Sopherl 
Schroeck. The conductor was the resident conductor, Silvio Varviso. 

The stage setting, behind a finely-built false proscenium, was simply 
based on permanently draped walls and canopied roof, onto which designed 
projections were thrown to suggest the varying changes of scene. The actual 
scenery consisted only of six vast white and gold classic columns ornamented 
with golden Roman emblems, and a set of white and gold staircases and 
rostrums, which were moved around completely noiselessly to make nine 
beautiful and also practical settings. Each scene was most imaginatively and 
yet simply lit. 

Excellent work was done by the young ballet company who not only 
performed their dances as an integral part of the drama of the opera, but 
also, when acting as handmaids or soldiers, were real characters and not 
posturing nonentities. 

Five guest artists were engaged for the leading roles. Outstanding both 
vocally and dramatically were Cleopatra (Hilda Zadek) and Sextus (Ernst 
Haefliger). Caesar (Heinz Rehfuss) was a most noble and sensitive figure, 
and Ptolemaeus (Derrik Olsen) a dramatically strong villain. Cornelia (Grace 
Hoffman) is gifted with a fine rich voice. 

The highest praise must be given to Dr Waelterlin for achieving, with 
the conductor, that perfect unity of staging and music such as, in England, 
is associated with Glyndebourne at its finest. Elizabeth Latham 


Late News 

The Oxford University Opera Club will give four performances of Verdi's 
Ernani at the Town Hall, Oxford between December 4 and 7. The title role 
will be sung by Edward Byles, that of Elvira by Jean Buck, Don Carlo by 
Peter Reynolds and Silva by John Davies. J. A. Westrup will be the conductor 
and John Cox the producer. 

The Park Lane Opera Group, a branch of the Music Section of the Related 
Arts Centre, will give its first performances between December 8 and 12, 
when a double bill, comprising Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot and Bizet’s 
Doctor Miracle, will be performed at Park Lane House, London. Colin 
Graham will produce the Milhaud opera, and Anthony Besch the Bizet 
Further details from the Park Lane Theatre Club, 45 Park Lane, London, W.1. 

Sylvia Fisher. It was the greatest pleasure that we learned that this 
distinguished soprano was invited to sing the role of the Marschallin at 
the Frankfurt Opera on October 3. 

Joseph Hislop, the famous British tenor, who now teaches in London, 
tells us that he was the first teacher of Birgit Nilsson, who studied with him 
in Stockholm for some years before her début. 
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The West Riding Opera Group will give four performances of Martha at 
the Leeds Civic Theatre between November 27 and 30. Brian Priestman will 
be the conductor and Anthony Besch the producer. 

Eire 

Dublin. The autumn opera season by the Grand Opera Society is due 
to open on November 25 with Turandot (Sylvia Fisher, Elisabeth Rust. 
Walter Midgley, Marion Nowakowski). Other operas to be heard are Faust 
(Anne Bollinger, Nowakowski), La Bohéme (Adéle Leigh, Raymond Nilsson) 
and Figaro (Bollinger, Leigh, Howitt, Pease). Bryan Balkwill, Peter Gellhorn 
and J. M. Doyle will conduct the Radio Eirean Symphony Orchestra. 


France 

Metz. The French stage premiére of Arthur Benjamin's A Tale of Two 
Cities took place on October 19 at the Théftre Municipal. Pierre Tellier was 
the conductor, Jean-Paul Changeur the producer, and Abel Rilliard the de- 
signer. The leading roles were sung by Simone Couderc (Mme Defarge), 
Claudia Novés (Lucie Manette), Germaine Bespéa (Miss Pross), Jaques Doucet 
(Sydney Carton), Roland Couge (Charles Darnay) and André Testai (Dr 
Manette). 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

DIE ENTFUEHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL (Mozart), with Lois Marshall 
(Constanze), Ilse Hollweg (Blonde), Léopold Simoneau (Belmonte), Gerhard 
Unger (Pedrillo), Gottlob Frick (Osmin), Hansgeorg Laubenthal (Selim). 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; Beecham Choral Society. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. COLUMBIA 33CX 1462-3. 

A Mozart opera conducted by Beecham is indeed an event, for it was 
in Mozart and Strauss that Beecham gave his most memorable performances 
in the opera house. We already have the famous Zauberfléte performances of 
1938, and here to put next to it is his Entfiihrung. This work has always been 
a Beecham favourite, since his performances of it at Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the Mozart Festival of 1910. Some of our older readers will obviously 
have memories of those performances, while others, like the reviewer, will 
recall the one magical performance at Covent Garden in 1938 with Erna 
Berger, Irma Beilke, Richard Tauber, Heddle Nash and Ludwig Weber. As 
on that occasion, Beecham has re-arranged the order of certain vocal num- 
ber: thus we get ‘Martern aller arten’ transferred from the middle of the 
second act to the beginning of the second scene of the third; while Belmonte’s 
‘Wenn der Freude Tranen fliessen’ is likewise moved from the second act to 
the third, taking the place of ‘Ich baue ganz auf diene Starke’, which Sir 
Thomas describes in his introductory sleeve note as being ‘of slightly undue 
length and hardly representing Mozart at his best’. 

For the orchestral playing and the loving treatment of the score by the 
conductor I have nothing but the highest praise; the tempi seem absolutely 
right, and the solo instruments weave their melodies with both beauty and 
delicacy. The Osmin of Frick and the Pedrillo of Unger could also hardly 
be bettered. But I was rather disappointed with the rest of the cast. 
Simoneau has sung Mozart better than on this occasion, and Hollweg hardly 
sounds gay and pert enough as Blonde. It is Lois Marshall however whom I 
find so disappointing; she does not seem to be giving a performance of a 
role, but rather singing a string of separate numbers—many of which are 
indeed most beautifully performed; there are no moments, however, when she 
does not really seem to know what she is singing about—though her phras- 
ing, helped by Beecham, is good. Vocally she produces some lovely sounds, 
but unaccountably sings ‘Ach ich liebte’ transposed down a tone. Despite 
Beecham, I still find the Deutsche Gramophon performance under Fricsay 
(Stader, Streich, Haefliger, Vantin, Greindl), the best performance on disc. 
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LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Amina), Eugenia 
Ratti (Lisa), Fiorenza Cossotto (Teresa), Nicola Monti (Elvino), Nicola 
Zaccaria (Rodolfo), Giuseppe Morresi (Alessio), Franco Ricciardi (Un 
Notaro). Orchestra and Chorus of the Scala, Milan. Antonino Votto. 
COLUMBIA. 33CXS 1469 and 33CX 1470-1. 

As readers will see, this is very much the Edinburgh Sonnambula about 
which I wrote last month—with two important exceptions: Callas is in far 
better voice here than she was in Scotland, and the orchestral playing and 
general finish of the performance is also on a higher level. I will not bore 
readers by going once again into details about the wonderful study that 
Callas has made of the part of Amina, nor quote the countless examples of 
the way in which a phrase or word, which when sung by Pagliughi for ex- 
ample is just another phrase or word, but which when offered by Callas 
assume the greatest importance. Just listen to the few lines of dialogue be- 
tween Amina, Elvino and the Notary as the latter draws up the contract, 
to see what I mean. 

Monti’s voice records well, he sounds far better here than he did in the 
HMV Barbiere or Elisir, and the engineers have helped by slightly magni- 
fying what is naturally a rather small voice. Zaccaria is a trifle dull as 
Rodolfo, but sings with taste and style. As in Edinburgh, Votto seems an 
uninspired conductor, and Capuana on the Cetra set draws far more out of the 
score, which is full of charming things. Despite a technically bad last side 
where some odd things happen to the levels, and where Callas is frankly 
less than satisfactory in the final rondo, which sounds laboured, I think this 
is the better buy than the Cetra set. 

RIGOLETTO (Verdi), with Lina Pagliughi (Gilda), Irma Colasanti (Madd- 
alena), T. Florio (Giovanna), Ferruccio Tagliavini (Duca di Mantova), 
Giuseppe Taddei (Rigoletto), Giulio Neri (Sparafucile), Antonio Zerbini 
(Monterone), A. Albertini (Marullo), Tommaso Soley (Borsa). Cetra Chorus. 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Turin. Angelo Questa. CETRA N.1247 (3 discs). 

This set was made in Italy some three to four years ago, and I personally 
find it the best of the complete Rigoletto recordings, not least because the 
tempi and general interpretation of the conductor Angelo Questa, seem far 
more satisfying than either the sluggish reading of Serafin on Columbia or 
Cellini’s over-fast one on HMV. 

Taddei has a fine resonant voice; he may not have the subtlety and 
dramatic power of Gobbi, but none the less his is an intelligent and moving 
Rigoletto. Pagliughi was the Gilda on the old HMV plum label set nearly 
thirty years ago—she still can sing most Gildas off the stage. Tagliavini is 
not quite in his best voice, but he makes an attractive Duke, and incidentally 
sings the second (third) act-cabaletta. The smaller roles are no more than 
adequate; but this is an idiomatic and traditional performance. H.D.R. 


RUSSALKA (Dvorak), with Beno Blachut (The Prince), Marie Podvalova 
(The Princess), Lida Cervinkova (Russalka), Eduard Haken (The Water- 
Gnome), Marta Krasova (The Witch), Jiri Joran (The Gamekeeper), 
Ludmila Hanzalikova (The Turnspit), Marie Tauberova, Miloslava Fidlerova, 
and Vera Krilova (The Woodsprites), and Premys! Koci (The Hunter). Prague 
National Theatre Chorus and Orchestra. Jaroslay Krombholc. SUPRAPHON 
SLPV 94-7. 

None of Dvorak’s operas has yet been given professionally in England— 
on the face of it a strange situation since his music is so popular here. 
Russalka was nearly included in Covent Garden's 1939 season, and there 
have been recent suggestions that it might be reconsidered; meanwhile some 
broadcasts in 1948 and 1949 and a potted concert version in 1954 is the only 
chance the English public has had of making the work’s acquaintance, if we 
except the John Lewis private production a few years ago. It is still, [ 
understand, enormously popular in its homeland, especially among Czech 
children, in whose hearts it occupies much the same place as Hdnsel und 
Gretel does in those of little Germans. Understandably: the fairy tale is 
attractive, if somewhat grim or Grimm) in mood; and to_ these 
nature-fairy elements the best music is matched. Like a good Czech, Dvorak 
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had a strong feeling for nature, and it is only when the Prince and Princess 
appear on the scene that he, regrettably, seems to feel urged away from the 
simple, very personal nature music he wrote so beautifully, into pseudo- 
Wagnerian gestures. The best moment in the score is still the Song to the 
Moon, but there are many others that fall little short of it. I thoroughly en- 
joyed listening to the work, with score in one hand and in the other the 
provided English libretto to elucidate the sung Czech; but I cannot feel that it 
is a work which will over the years repay the initial outlay for the four 
records with steadily increasing pleasure. 

The singers approach the opera with evident love and understanding. 
Lida Cervinkova sings Russalka’s famous song—indeed all her music—with 
a warm, attractive soprano that is perhaps strictly speaking too human for 
the chilly water-fairy—the warmth Russalka lacks proves to be not only 
a quality, but a whole dimension. She turns the short phrases charmingly, 
making them seem spontaneous utterances, never short-winded (as they look 
at first glance on paper). Beno Blachut is splendid as the Prince (he took 
this part in the old Czech Esta recording), singing with never-failing ease 
and artistry, bringing the character as much to life as is possible. Marie 
Podvalova is rather too shrill as the Princess; contrast with Russalka is called 
for, especially on records, but not necessarily like this. Outstanding in the 
smaller parts are Eduard Haken, a fine rotund Water-Gnome, Marta Krasova, 
who puts plenty of vim into her spell, and Premysl Koci as the Cassandra- 
like Hunter. Jiri Joran (the Gamekeeper) is weak rhythmically, with up- 
setting effect. 

The opera is erratically recorded. Some of the reproduction is extremely 
good, but the balance is manhandled so that we lose under the voices a good 
many of the thematic references. Most of them derive from the rising minor 
third which is the germ of the whole work; they are very frequent in 
appearance, and should on no account be lost. The orchestra plays very well 
for Jaroslav Krombholc. J.W. 

Belcanto Discs. We have received for review the first four releases under 
this new label. These are eight-inch 45s and are economically priced at 
16s. 64d. each (the series will also include some eight-inch 334s at 20s. 64d. 
each). These transfers are excellent from the technical point of view, and 
will be reviewed in detail next month. The singers featured in these discs 
are Alessandro Bonci, Giuseppe Anselmi, Giuseppe de Luca, Ferruccio 
Coradetti, Victor Maurel, Félia Litvinne, and Léon Escalais. Items to be 
released in the near future include recordings by Amato, Boninsegna, 
Giraldoni, Fabbri, De Lucia, Caruso, Bassi, Schumann-Heink, Mei-Figner, 
Kaschmann, Plancon, Vignas and Zenatello. 


COVENT GARDEN STATISTICS 
(see September OPERA pages 591-3) 

It is regretted that a number of errors occurred in the Covent Garden 
statistics; correct details are as follows: 
TENORS 
EDGAR EVANS (40): Armed Man (21); Steva (11); Vogelgesang (7); Calaf 
(1). 
JAMES JOHNSTON (i7): José (8); Calaf (4); Manrico (1); Hoffmann (4). 
RAYMOND NILSSON (65): Rodolfo (9); Priest (21); Rodrigo (13); José (7); 
Steva (1); Pong (6); Helenus (8). 
BASSES ; 
DAVID KELLY (81): Ribbing (17); Sarastro (8); Zuniga (25); Ortel (7); 
Timur (6); Monterone (6); Narbal (4); Ghost of Hector (4); Wilhelm (4). 
MICHAEL LANGDON (94): Horn (13); Sarastro (3); Armed Man (18); 
Montano (13); Mayor (Jenufa) (12); Zuniga (5); Schwartz (7); Bonze (5); 
Sparafucile (4); He-Ancient (2); Pantheus (8); Ferrando (1); Angelotti (3). 
JOSEPH ROULEAU (25): Colline (9); Sarastro (3); Ghost of Hector (4); 
Narbal (4); Sparafucile (2); Ferrando (3). 
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. 
Opera Diary 
J 

Sadler’s Wells. Opening Night (September 24) 

In two ways Sadler’s Wells's mixed grill programme, for the first 
night of the new season, was a pity: first, because snippets are not 
satisfying, except conceivably as vehicles for supreme interpretative art 
(why didn’t Mr Tucker accept the situation and put on The Consul at 
once, we were asking) ; second, because it made me privately vow not to 
buy tickets for Cosi fan tutte or La Bohéme—not at least with these 
casts. Part of Mozart's first act was lackadaisically sung and played under 
the usually sparkling direction of Edric Cundell. Bohéme is usually one 
of Sadler's Wells successes, but this time the last act didn’t catch fire. 
Victoria Elliott sounded hardbitten and the Bohemian quartet looked 
under-rehearsed. But Harold Blackburn sang ‘Vecchia  zimarra’ 
expressively. 

The real pleasure of the evening was act two of Samson and Delilah. 
Saint-Saéns’s oriental music is no doubt extremely bogus, but Alexander 
Gibson was taking some trouble to make it sound beautiful, and the 
orchestra was helping him. It is, as they showed us, a fine act, full of 
musical felicities; much of it reminds me of Aida, though a friend 
thought Liszt. The other great advantage was Patricia Johnson as Delilah ; 
she is handsome, moves well (though the producer gives her too much to 
do with her arms), and has a warm legato line and a distinctive voice 
with a radiant top register. Charles Craig partnered her effectively (he 
has now joined the company). This is a revival to which I do look 
forward. W.S.M. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Consul (September 29) 

When first encountered, the highly ‘theatrical’ effects of The Consul 
have a strong impact. How carefully calculated :hey are: the stone 
through the window as Magda’s baby dies, the police agent’s departure 
from the Consul’s Office just when Magda has been granted her inter- 
view, the merry buffo duet in Magda’s presence as Vera Boronel’s 
visa is stamped (heartening to a civil servant) and Magda’s futile suicide. 
With repetition those slick contrasts begin to appear contrived and, thus, 
insincere. The derivative music satisfactorily serves as accompaniment 
to the melodrama ; but after a first hearing tracing of influences grows 
tiresome. As long as present political suspicions remain, The Consul will 
have some validity as a commentary on the times. Acceptance of this 
sorry stuff may itself be a criticism of the Zeitgeist. 

Sadler’s Wells's revival should be seen for the outstanding perform- 
ances, vocal and histrionic, of Amy Shuard and Anna Pollak. Amy 
Shuard’s Magda Sorel is an individual womanly performance. She always 
sings here more freely and at greater ease than in the greater less 
resonant spaces of Covent Garden. Anna Pollak’s efficient Secretary, 
kindly within the strict limits of an official procedure, is dramatically 
just and splendidly sung. Ava June, a newcomer as the Foreign Woman, 
sings with true Italian spirit; her interpretation is aided by Stanley 
Clarkson's kindly patient Kofner. Helen Hillier’s Anna Gomez would be 
more effective if her concentration camp tic were less self-conscious. The 
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David Sim 
Act 2, scene iii, of ‘The Moon and Sixpence’. John Hargreaves as 
Strickland, Chin Yii as Ata and Edith Coates as Tiaré 











work is completely staged. The immature and muddled symbolism of the 
final dream scene is most expertly handled. With skilful lighting and 
effective use of a portable revolving stage Sadler’s Wells’s shallow stage 
apparently recedes to the Angel. The silently efficient ‘smoke’ machine 
shames Covent Garden’s own noisy engine which indiscriminately dis- 
seminates rowdy vapours. Lionel Dunlop 
Sadler’s Wells. The Moon and Sixpence (October 3) 

The Moon and Sixpence still produces its twin effects with Patrick 
Terry’s good libretto and John Gardner’s well-made music. Unfortunately, 
at closer acquaintance disparity between words and music becomes more 
apparent—so do the longueurs. Whilst music sometimes enhances words 
for short periods, in only one complete scene, the last, are they con- 
tinuously matched. Even that scene of Strickland’s dissolution and defeat 
by death is prefaced by a loud and brilliant fugato interlude, which 
would better serve to introduce a ceremonial rejoicing. If the music’s 
continuous violence be designed to develop Strickland’s ruthlessly uncom- 
promising genius, it may have some relevance in the interludes. Elsewhere 
it makes for dramatic inconsistency in detail and serious vocal difficulties. 
An example: at the end of the penultimate scene when the loyal Ata 
docilely accompanies the disease-ridden Strickland back to the jungle, he 
has to shout ‘We go home’ at her above the menacing orchestral clamour. 
The eclecticism of Gardner’s music has been generally noted. Influences 
of Berg, Hindemith and Janacek predominate. Berg’s music, however, 
can embrace compassion and pity, qualities rarely encountered in 
Gardner’s. 

John Hargreaves’s Strickland has grown softer. He now over-senti- 
mentally takes Ata (Chin Yii) to wife, thus weakening the contrasting 
pathos of her radiant but lonely love. Despite the ravages of wasting 
disease Strickland’s well set-up business-man’s physique remains sturdy to 
the end, his hair well coiffed, untouched by Time’s greying. As Dirk 
Stroeve, worshipping without question Strickland’s genius, Rowland 
Jones makes most affecting his submission to the wrongs the man has 
wrought against him. His trimly dapper figure little merits Strickland’s 
too often repeated gibe of ‘Fatty’. Joyce Gartside now sings Blanche, his 
wife. Against this vehement music she is mostly o’er-parted in her earlier 
scene of hostility to Strickland. To quieter accompaniment she sang 
beautifully and most movingly her final vain pleading. Anna Pollak, 
June Bronhill, Owen Brannigan and Edith Coates (magnificently magenta- 
trimmed) repeat their excellent characterizations. Within the evocative 
ambience of Strickland’s own paintings a telling detail of Leslie Hurry’s 
décors is the change in Ata’s hut from pristine trimness to rotting thatch 
at Strickland’s death when the jungle claims all to a nocturne of Bartok’s 
insects. Lionel Dunlop 


Covent Garden. The Ring (September 27, October 1 and 4) 

Only three-quarters of The Ring, I fear. Another engagement kept 
me from the first Rheingold, and when the second one arrived I was 
helpless in the clutches of Asiatic flu. So the Editor will have to oblige 
on the Vorabend. 

The chief features of the first cycle were the finest Wotan-Wanderer 
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I have heard, even from Hans Hotter; a thrilling new Briinnhilde, 
potentially as great as any since Frida Leider ; very even casting ; decent 
but not inspired production ; and a superbly calculated interpretation by 
Rudolf Kempe, that was spoiled, particularly in Gétterdammerung, by 
painfully unreliable woodwind and brass playing (but the strings were in 
their best form).! 

It is in the nature of Wagner’s conception and execution of The 
Ring that you can begin a cycle with any of the four evenings, and not 
feel thwarted or bewildered, so long as you carry the experience to the 
end of Gétterdimmerung: Wagner’s retrospective narrations (what has 
been called ‘reading the minutes of the last meeting’) and his consistent 
development of themes make up for your lost time—though obviously 
the Redemption theme won't have such force in the finale if you've 
missed Walkiire, and so on. 

Nevertheless I did regret having missed Rheingold, because Kempe’s 
approach to Walkiire implied a picking up of threads previously laid 
down. The first act of Walkiire went by very quietly until the curtain 
music which rose to a lively climax. Hunding’s entry, the opening of the 
door, and the naming of Siegmund did not hit you in the eye alla Furt- 
wangler. What did disconcert me, in this act though not afterwards, were 
Kempe’s ritenuti, notably just before ‘Wess’ Herd dies auch sei’, and at 
Sieglinde’s admission, ‘Mein Auge sah dich schon’; these seemed exces- 
sive for the tension of the reading as a whole—the thread went absolutely 
slack, and I could almost hear the Norns outside shouting ‘Es riss, es riss!’ 

But on the stage we had Sylvia Fisher singing with great beauty of 
tone and phrasing (dressed, one observed, trés a la mode in The Sack), 
and Ramon Vinay emitting the peculiar sound for which he is famed, 
and gesturing very stiffly—I made a note that this was specially ineffective 
in ‘Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater’. His Siegmund is usually more 
impressive, and was so at Bayreuth; it wasn’t surprising that he took to 
his bed after Walkiire. No doubt the Editor will be commenting on his 
substitutes here and in the extra Gétterdidmmerung. Dalberg’s Hunding 
was somewhat colourless (but he made a fine Dragon in Siegfried, sing- 
ing much more firmly, through a Sprachrohr that really worked). 

The rest of Walkiire went more surely, even with poor wind 
intonation. The performance seemed to gather force from the interplay 
of Warfather and his warrior daughter. Hotter, I have said, was in his 
noblest, most communicative mood. I shall never forget the awestruck 
whisper with which he began ‘Als junger Liebe Lust mir verblich’, a 
literal observance of the score which says ‘With a completely muffled 
voice’. Then again when he reached Hunding’s death, he chose to sing 
the last ‘Geh!’ in a whisper (I have heard him do it in various ways, but 
not I think with such lofty nonchalance) that was terrifying. A third 
moment, just as celebrated and this time just as wonderful and new- 
seeming, is the interlude after ‘der freier als ich, der Gott’, when Wotan 
embraces Briinnhilde before putting her to sleep. Hotter remained 





1 But one must remember that unlike Bayreuth, Munich and Vienna, Covent 
Garden cannot afford the luxury of having fresh players in the pit half- 
way through the evening.—Ed. 
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standing with his back to Briinnhilde, facing into the wings, his head on 
his breast. Slowly he stretched his right arm behind him, and just as 
hesitantly she outstretched her arms towards him until, at the climax of 
the passage, he turned and she ran to him. The score says nothing about 
all this, and I have never quite seen it performed thus, but it was musical 
and most expressive, an eloquent moment of acting. 

There were splendid stretches in Hotter’s portrait of the Wanderer, 
too: the riddle scene was as richly pointed as I ever remember (rivalled 
only by Bayreuth in 1952 when Hotter was in less nasal voice), and the 
opening of act 3 was a gust of Olympian thunder. Some production 
points: why does the clash of sword and spear happen at stage front, I 
wonder? The spear is supposed to bar Siegfried’s way through the rocks. 
Why does Wanderer only don his floppy black hat just before Siegfried 
appears? Isn't it possible for him to ‘disappear suddenly in complete 
darkness’ after his last words? And how can Siegfried comment on the 
absence of one eye when Wotan has plainly, throughout, faced the world 
with a pair of extremely healthy eyes? 

Birgit Nilsson’s Briinnhilde was as radiant and, in the fullest sense, 
adequate as most of us had expected. She looked her best in Die 
Walkiire, a personification of the joyous young Wiinschmddchen, lovely 
to look at (not simply a hockey captain) and resplendent of voice ; it was 
a joy to hear that free, ringing top C, perfectly placed. Finely placed too 
were the long, difficult phrases at the start of the Todesverkiindigung: 
‘Nur Todgeweihten taugt mein Anblick’ . . . which Flagstad has told 
us she used to practise before every performance. Nilsson has something 
of the intense, opulent vocal quality that we love in Flagstad, and it 
enables the younger singer to convey the cosmic Briinnhilde of Gétter- 
dimmerung as well as the eager filly of Walkiire. She didn’t move me 
in ‘War es so schmahlich’, as I had hoped; her finest singing in Walkiire 
was probably in her last address to Sieglinde, ‘Fort denn eile, nach Osten 
gewandt!", and this was electric in its power. In the Siegfried duet alone 
1 found her disappointing, not perhaps through any faults of hers 
(though she is inclined to lose pitch) but because I had probably expected 
singing even more pointful and penetrating, more like the great Silver 
Age Briinnhildes. But in Gétterdémmerung Nilsson repaid all expected 
dividends, first in the Waltraute scene (in which she was _ probably 
stimulated by Maria von Ilosvay’s magnificent interpretation), then in 
the great trio, lastly in the Immolation. Her great strength is in the colour 
and impact of her voice from pp to ff; her perception of the part is 
plainly a developing one—some passages are less vividly experienced than 
others—and her feeling for words, and articulation of them (what is 
often wrongly called ‘diction’) bear out this analysis. One or two notes in 
her voice are inclined to glare, and her phrases aren’t always neatly 
shaped. But this Briinnhilde is the real thing, already unrivalled by the 
resident Queens of Wagner-land. And she is still developing into her 
prime. 

When the ensemble of Valkyries, a well-chosen one, is mentioned, 
this leaves only Fricka, who this year was Georgine von Milinkovic, 
whose approach to the part was in the old fashioned barn-storming 
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tradition, unconvincing in the present ambience. There was nothing of 
the strength here that Miss von Ilosvay has shown us; she however was 
condemned to sing Erda, which suits her not at all. 

Siegfried brought back old friends: Peter Klein, a peerless Mime— 
but he should not mimic his decapitatory intentions, which are in his 
mind but not his actions; Wolfgang Windgassen, an engaging foolish 
boy, with a smile disturbingly like that of Liberace! Windgassen was at 
his best in his dialogue with Mime about the facts of life, and all the ‘ich 
kann dich gar nicht leiden’ episode. He has been in excellent voice, and 
his acting is skilfully controlled. Otakar Kraus spoils his Alberich by 
unauthentic shouting at crucial moments; a pity, for it is otherwise a 
splendid creation. The same fault marred the Hagen of Kurt Béhme, an 
individual portrait of a villain who enjoys evil—not a tragic character. 
Hermann Uhde's ingratiating, callow Gunther is a welcome old friend 
as well. His Gibich sister, Elisabeth Lindermeier, toyed with her attractive 
voice, I thought, but presented a credible, and most alluring, personality. 
The Rhinemaidens are a nicely matched trio. In fact, once the Fricka- 
Erda muddle is righted, and when Mr Kraus realizes how much more 
effective his Alberich was in the cycles when he used to sing it all— 
then it will be as skilfully cast a Ring as you could find anywhere. Leslie 
Hurry’s sets have been talked about before, and we are doubtless saddled 
with them for some decades, though already they look very out of date. 
Peter Potter's production looks fine if you have never read Wagner's 
libretto ; but if you have done so, it makes you scream with frustration. 
Many people would no doubt say the same for Wieland Wagner's pro- 
duction at Bayreuth, but Mr Potter, alas and with all his gifts, is not 
Mr Wagner. W.S.M 
Covent Garden. Das Rheingold (September 25), Die Walkiire (October 
8), Gétterdimmerung (October 14) 

These three performances, one from the first cycle, one from the 
second, and the first of the extra Gétterdimmerungs must be chronicled, 
if only briefly, to supplement W.S.M.’s fuller notice above. 

The first Rheingold was a very subdued evening. Kempe kept the 
tension and orchestral tone down to a minimum, and even Alberich’s 
Curse fell rather flat. The Rhinemaidens had difficulty in making them- 
selves heard, ensconced as they were in a sort of little box, and so the 
opening scene made little effect. The newcomers were Georgine von 
Milinkovic, a traditional Fricka, Elisabeth Lindermeier, a very good and 
beautiful Freia, and Maria von Ilosvay, a miscast Erda. Among the 
regulars Witte and Klein were outstanding; but Hotter was not in his 
best voice as Wotan. 

The second Walkiire saw an indisposed Vinay struggling valiantly 
through the first act as Siegmund, to be replaced during the course of 
the evening by Walter Geisler of Hamburg, whose plane was delayed and 
who only arrived in the theatre just before seven. Geisler’s performance 
was interesting and assured enough to make us hope that we might be 
able to hear him in the role in a rehearsed performance. The rest of the 
cast were in fine fettle. Nilsson improves at every hearing, and Hotter 
was in noble voice. 
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The extra Gétterdimmerung far surpassed the first ; it equalled that 
memorable performance of the first cycle in 1956. Kempe and the 
orchestra were in excellent form, and Nilsson was exciting, moving, 
lovely to look at, and poured forth a stream of wonderful tone. The 
return of Svanholm as Siegfried was welcome. His voice was rested, and 
I have never heard him sing so well. His approach to this role is far 
more intelligent than his predecessor's, and I for one, would welcome his 
return in the next full cycle. Gottlob Frick was an outstanding Hagen, 
quite the best we've had since Weber. H.D.R. 


Streatham Hill Theatre. La Traviata (Sept. 16); Rigoletto (Sept. 17) 

This company, called ‘Lirica Italiana’ and formed by the enterprise 
of Mme Eveli Tomei-Rowarth, opened for a week at the Streatham Hill 
Theatre (in South London), and then embarked on an extensive provin- 
cial tour. In December it returns to London (Golder’s Green). Function- 
ing without subsidy, it presents popular opera—Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
La Bohéme and Tosca—at very popular prices, and to judge by the 
opening performances, offers good value. The company is an able group, 
not so starry as Mr Gorlinsky’s (metropolitan) team at the Stoll, but 
composed of several young artists with names well-known to those who 
follow Italian provincial casts, and interesting to catch at this stage of 
their careers (as, at former Stoll seasons, we ‘caught’ Zeani, Bergonzi, 
or Raimondi), plus a couple of Scala singers, Tagliabue and Dino Dondi. 

In La Traviata Floriana Cavalli (Violetta), Fernando Bandera 
(Alfredo) and Guido Malfatti (Germont) used strong voices in a per- 
formance which was not refined or notable, but thoroughly agreeable. 
Rigoletto brought forward a tenor, Ruggero Bondino, who handled words 
with feeling, capped ‘La donna é mobile’ with a brilliant high B, and led 
a very successful Quartet. The Gilda, Cecilia Numes Albanese, was 
accurate, produced a trim pyrotechnic burst in the cadenza of ‘Caro 
nome’, but lacked sweetness of tone or grace of phrasing. Dino Dondi, in 
the title role, was patchy: sometimes remarkably impressive with a well- 
focused, tellingly used baritone, sometimes rather dull. Asiatic flu had 
struck Franca Marghinotti, who had been an enchanting little Flora on 
the opening night, but Covent Garden’s Barbara Howitt stepped forward 
to fill the role of Maddalena—not, be it said, in her strongest voice. 
However the precedent of home singers becoming the ‘guests’ of our 
guest companies is surely one to be followed. The exchange could be 
mutually valuable. (On the following night, in fact, Kyra Vane sang 
Tosca for the Italians: why this London soprano. who has succeeded 
Tebaldi at the Rome Opera, should not yet have been given even a 
chance to prove herself before the London public at Covent Garden is 
one of those mysteries which only Mr Webster, Lord Harewood, Mr 
Kubelik—whoever it is that chooses Covent Garden singers—can explain.) 

The company’s décors, credited to designs by Franco Zeffirelli, are 
cleverly conceived: simple, as touring sets must be, but adequate, and 
sometimes handsome. Two of the Rigoletto scenes seemed strangely 
familiar from an earlier Italian season: was Mr Zeffirelli their anony- 
mous designer then? Production was straightforward and sensible. The 
conducting seemed to be the weakest point. AP. 
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B.B.C. Television. Salome (September 26) 


For the B.B.C.’s watching millions this was an evening of what 
psychologists politely call deviations. From close-ups of the megalomam- 
malian Miss Mansfield in ‘Tonight’ the cameras switched to the far more 
horrifying spectacle of Salome’s perversion, which appears to have 
shecked very few into protest—a tribute to the work’s power, surely, 
since viewers are notoriously quick on the draw with their telephones. 
Yet shocking it certainly was. In the theatre the horror has at least a 
dramatic remoteness, which softens it. On our own hearths we were 
invited to peer into Salome’s face as she grovelled over the dreadful thing 
on the charger. This was the obvious treatment open to television, yet it 
produced a significant alteration in audience relationship. In the theatre 
we stand back as witnesses, like Herod and his court; we complete the 
circle of appalled spectators. But television rubbed our noses in the 
beastliness, even carrying the suggestion that the proximity is of our own 
slavering choice. It was being placed in this position—with Salome rather 
than repelled from her—that I found more shocking than anything. 
Perhaps I was meant to be shocked like this; but if so it was by Rudolph 
Cartier, not by Wilde or Strauss. 

Throughout the production Mr Cartier’s technique centred largely 
round the close-up—so much so that a number of critics complained 
of a lack of space and so of perspective. There is some substance in the 
complaint, but it is hard to see how, using a genuine television technique 
rather than translated stage methods, this should have been remedied 
with this particular opera. In The Saint of Bleecker Street Cartier proved 
that he can handle crowds splendidly ; here he chose to show the drama 
working through individuals. So much the less effective, then, was the 
absence of Herod from the Dance of the Seven Veils. His slobbering. 
undisciplined lust is the mainspring of this turn of the drama, and to 
have to take it for granted weakens the argument especially badly in 
Cartier’s treatment—even supposing that all the enormous audience knew 
the story well. The reason was a practical one: the Dance looked as if 
it had been pre-filmed in order to lessen the strain on Helga Pilarczyk 
(Salome) at the performance; and in any case the original Herod, Jon 
Vickers, went ill shortly before the production. Nevertheless, a few 
close-up shots of the new Herod reacting to Salome’s strip could perfectly 
well have been cut in; it is hard to see why they were not. 

Miss Pilarczyk (if it was entirely her) wiggled her way through the 
Dance with the abandon, if not quite the professional invertebrate quality. 
of a Cairo belly-dancer. Her performance was altogether a tour-de-force. 
She sang, in excellent English, accurately and with an incisive purity that 
brilliantly matched Salome’s strangely innocent corruption. ‘A monster’, 
Herod revoltedly calls her, and sees to it that she never lives to realize 
with a grown-up’s guilt the vileness of her crime. Hasso Eschert had been 
too recently imported for there to be time for him to learn the role of 
Herod entirely in English, which led to such crashing of the gears 
between languages as, ‘Was ist’s, das du einer silver charger haben 
méchtest?’. He sang intelligently, with a pleasant, light tone, acquitting 
himself under the circumstances extraordinarily well. 
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Master—Gaetano Piccitelli. 
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and Gino del Signore, Renza Ferrari, Latinucci, Fernando Corena, Alberto 
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Complaints have also been heard that Norman Foster's Jokanaan 
looked far too well-nourished for a prophet after a few weeks’ solitary 
cistern. Quite true, Mr Foster seemed in excellent health; but such 
objections are as valid as the old groan that Mme X is too fat to look 
anything like emaciated Mimi or shy, virginal young Adalgisa. If the 
voice is good enough, we are prepared to accept illusion instead of 
representation (need one repeat?) and in Mr Foster’s case his sturdy, 
well-focused baritone was ample recompense for any doubts about his 
haleness and heartiness. Cartier seized a chance well and enabled us to 
look through Jokanaan’s eyes up from the cistern at Salome outlined 
against the daylight. He also used a gambit from Bleecker Street and 
superimposed on the prophesying saint a ‘vision’ silhouette of Christ's 
ministry in Galilee: legitimately enough, it seemed, since this is a recog- 
nized technique of the photographic medium in which television works. 

The two smaller parts of Narraboth and Herodias were well filled 
by Raymond Nilsson and Monica Sinclair. Walter Goehr produced some 
good playing from the L.S.O.. but the hand of the _ producer 
subjugated their efforts too far below the level of the voices—I believe 
that there were some complaints from the public of the very reverse, 
that the orchestra was too loud for them to hear the voices, which is 
indicative of the reason for this balance. This and the few other irrita- 
tions aside the production seemed to me a most successful attempt in a 
new and still very experimental branch of the art of opera. JW. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
Oct. | Alhambra, Bradford 
28 Aida (1) Carmen 
29 — Telephone, Bluebeard, Barber of Seville 
30 Hoffmann School fe jar Fathers Benvenuto Cellini 
31 Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Nov. 

Aida Triple Bill Don Giovanni 
2 (m) a Carmen 
2 (e) | Carmen School for Fathers Hoffmann 
Nov. Alhambra, Bradford 
4 — Triple Bill Trovatore 
5 Hoffmann Tripie Bill Boheme 
6 Aida Samson and Delilah Rigoletto 
7 Hoffmann — Faust 
8 Magic Flute Tannhauser 
9 (m) Bohéme 
9 (e) Aida Carmen 
Nov. Grand, Wolverhampton 
WW Carmen Carmen 
12 Aida Martha Barber of Seville 
13 Hoffmann Triple Bill Tannhauser 
14 Aida Magic Flute Boheme 
15 Carmen Samson and Delilah _ Giovanni 
16 (m) ae —- rmen 
16 (e) Elektra (1) Magic Flute Hoffmann 
Nov. Grand, Wolverhampton 
18 Carmen _—_ Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
19 Elektra Don Pasquale Benvenuto Cellini 
20 Carmen Martha Trovatore 
21 Samson and Delilah Faust 
= Elektra Don Pasquale Rigoletto 
23 (m) — oe Bohéeme 
23 (e) Figaro School for Fathers Carmen 
Nov. Royal, Nottingham 
25 Figaro Carmen 
26 Aida Trovatore Rigoletto 
27 Elektra Martha Tannhduser 
28 Carmen Samson and Delilah Bohéme 
29 Figaro Tripie Bill Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
30 (m) — — Barber of Seville 
30 (e) Aida Don Pasquale Faust 





WELSH NATIONAL OPERA, SWANSEA 


Nov. 4 Lombardi; 
Mefistofele. 


5 Traviata; 6 Nabucco; 7 Mefistofele; 


8 Nabucco; 9 (m) Traviata; 9 (e 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON. Nov. 2 Concert performance of Rigoletto. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, TONYPANDY. Nov. 
Pagliacci. 
BRANGWYN HALL, SWANSEA. Nov. 


12. Rigoletto. BATHS HALL, CHEAM. Nov. 


4, 6, 8, Faust; Nov. 


5, 7, 9, Cavalleria Rusticana, 


13. Rigoletto 





SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. Nov. 6-7. Albert Herring (Opera School performances). 
PUBLIC HALL, BARROW IN FURNESS. Nov. |!, 12, 13. The Beggar's Opera (Barrow 
Intimate Opera Society). 
LEEDS CIVIC THEATRE. Nov. 27-30. Martha (West Riding Opera Circle). 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, DURHAM. Nov. 12, 13, 15, 16. Figaro (Palatine Opera Group). 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON. Nov. 3 Irmgard Seefried; Nov. 10 Lois Marshall; Nov 
12 & 15 Beethoven Symphony No. 9 Klemperer; Nordmo-Loevberg, Christa Ludwig, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Hans Hotter. 
BBC BROADCASTS 
Nov. 10 Tristan und Isolde. Recording of 6 _— performance. 
Schott, 48 Great Mariborough Street, W.1, 
17, 18 Djamileh (Bizet). Two studio >. from Birmingham. 
o at oan + “=e Recording of 1957 Bayreuth performance, German/English libretto. 
chott, 2s 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 
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for the 


Opera lover from 


NELSON 





Favourite Operas 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


Besides relating the stories of 
forty-six operas, the author has 
analysed their music and given 
lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose 
works they are. Rexine 16s 

Cloth 12s 6d 


Operas of Wagner 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


A book for the musical amateur 
who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, 
first and chiefly, ‘what it is all 
about’. Technicalities have been 
avoided as far as possible, the one 
aim being to give lovers of opera a 
clear understanding of the several 
works in the Wagnerian reper- 
toire. qs 6d 


Opera Tunes 
to Remember 


FLORENCE M. CLARK 


‘Eighteen operas are presented, 
each with a charming little wood- 
cut, its story, a list of its char- 
acters, the dates of its composer, 
and its principal . . . themes. 
Each chapter closes most usefully 
with a list of gramophone records. 
Absorbingly attractive.’— 

Music in Schools 
Illustrated 6« 


36 Park Street London W: 





DECEMBER RELEASES 


TWO OPERAS 


by 
Smetana 
“ THE KISS” 


Opera in 2 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
LPV 142/144 


7 
“ DALIBOR ” 


Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: Jaroslav Krombhole 
LPV 98/100 


OPERATIC RECITAL 


DANIZA ILITSCH 
(Soprano ) 
ARIAS FROM La Forza del Destino, 
—VERDI 
Cosi fan tutte—Mozart 
VIENNA STATE 
OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Hans Swarowsky 
LPM 132 


Retail prices 
LPV 41/9d. LPM 30/114. 



































Write for catalogue 


6-9 Charterhouse Square, London, E.C.3, 
CLErkenwell 1625/6. 


Un Ballo in Maschera, Aida and Otello | 





SUPRAPHON 
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OPSGraloPcra 


SOROCHINTSY FAIR 


MOUSSORGSKY 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Slovenian National Opera (Ljubljana) 
Conducted by Samo Hubad 

ABL 3148/9 * 


THE LOVE OF 
THREE ORANGES 


PROKOFIEV 

Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Slovenian National Opera (Ljubljana) 
Conducted by Bogo Leskovich 

ABL 3150/1 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


SMETANA 

Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Slovenian National Opera (Ljubljana) 
Conducted by Dimitri Gebre 

ABL 3179/80/81 


~ 


‘ 


ROSSINI 
Nicola Rossi Lemini, bass 
Soloists, Choir and Orchestra of the 
“Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli’ 
Conducted by Tullio Serafin 

ABL 3201/2/3 tf 


Analytical note — free included in Presentation Box. * 


Libretto — 7/6 — additional. In Presentation Box. t 






LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 

Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 

Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record-Players and 
Changers incorporating the famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
(PG999) 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Ltd., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes: 
THE CARMELITES (Ist perf. in 
England 16th Jan.), etc. 


and 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadier’s Wells Theatre Ballet) 
First visit to Covent Garden 


Nine performances between 
26th December and 17th January. 


Full details from Box Office. 
COVent Garden 1066. 








CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


in association with the Arts Council of 
Great Britain 


presents 


CARL ROSA 
OPERA 


Under the Direction of 
Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 


December 2 (Second Week) 
Theatre Royal, NOTTINGHAM 


Performance of Berlioz’s 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 
on December 4. 


83rd YEAR OF TOUR 





Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue EC! 
Evenings 2t 7 p.m. 





Repertoire December/January includes: 
DON PASQUALE 

Donizetti 

MARTHA 

Flotow 

THE MAGIC FLUTE 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Mozart 

LA BOHEME 

Puccini 

SAMSON AND DELILAH 
Saint-Saens 

RIGOLETTO 

IL TROVATORE 

Verdi 

and Christmas performances of 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Humperdinck 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats one week in advance of the general 
public. For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, EC]I. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


General Manager: C. R. HOPPER 


THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


present a programme of Arias, Duets and 
Trios from 


POPULAR 
OPERA 


EDITH JOYCE (Soprano) 
ROBERT PEARSON (tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (baritone) 

MARY EARL (piano) 
at 7.30 p.m., on 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


TICKETS: 3/6, 5S/-, 7/6, 10/6 from 
R.A.H. Box Office (KEN 8212). 
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‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


~ EXCHANGE LTD. 


| NEW ADDRESS: 


80 & 82 WARDOUR STREET, W.1 


Tel.: GERrard 5313 
— NOW OPEN — 


One of the finest and best equipped 





Gramophone Record Stores in London 





Every LP record of good music kept in stock and most 78’s, inc. 
Cetra 7in. and complete operas and a complete stock of Tapes 


Generous allowance on your unwanted records in part-payment 
for new—only records in perfect condition accepted 
Our Slightly-used LP Dept. contains over 3,000 LP’s in perfect 
condition for the limited purse 
Our Slightly-used 78 rpm Record Dept. contains thousands of 
records of Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, etc., at about one-third 
list price. Also some 3,000 Golden Age Bargains to browse 
through 
AND 
All that is best in High-Fidelity equipment can be demonstrated in 
our Showrooms 


| Diamond Needles, Sapphires & All Accessories 











| 80 & 82 WARDOUR STREET 
| LONDON, W.1 


200 yards up Wardour Street, on the right-hand side from 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Open till 5.30 p.m. Weekdays, 6 p.m. during December, 4 p.m. 
on Saturdays, 1 o’clock Thursdays. 
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with one of these “ highlights” 


CARMEN — Bizer 


RISE STEVENS ; 
JAN PEERCE ; 
LICIA ALBANESE ; 
ROBERT MERRILL 
Conductor: 
FRITZ REINER 
ALPI416 


LA FORZA DEL 
DESTINO — Verdi 


ZINKA MILANOV ; 
JAN PEERCE ; 
LEONARD WARREN 
Conductors: 
RENATO CELLINI and 
JONEL PERLEA 


(o8) 


give yourself an 
OPERATIC TREAT 


this Christmas 


Q 


IL TROVATORE — Verdi 


ZINKA MILANOV ; 
FEDORA BARBIERI ; 
JUSSI BJORLING ; 
LEONARD WARREN 
Conductor: 
RENATO CELLINI 
ALPI391 


UN BALLO IN 
MASCHERA— Verdi 


MARIAN ANDERSON ; 
ZINKA MILANOV ; 
JAN PEERCE ; 
LEONARD WARREN 


Conductor: 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


*) 
CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA 
— Mascagni 
ZINKA MILANOV ; 
JUSSI BJORLING ! | 


| PAGLIACCI 

—Leoncavallo 
VICTORIA DE LOS 

ANGELES ; 

LEONARD WARREN ; 
JUSSI BIORLING 
Conductor: 
RENATO CELLINI ALPI481 


RIGOLETTO— Verdi 


ERNA BERGER ; 
NAN MERRIMAN ; 
JAN PEERCE ; 
LEONARD WARREN 
Conductor: 





HO IO SE SE SE RE HE TE HEP HHT 
HA IE SA SE SO RE IE TE EE 


ALP 1476 


ALP! 37! RENATO CELLINI ALP1392 


or the complete Christmas Opera 
AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 


Recorded under the personal direction of Mr. Menotti, with the 
original cast of the NBC Television Production 
Conductor: THOMAS SCHIPPERS 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


| 
Menotti : 


ALPI196 





| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GT. CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.1 


ere Teen 
Tee efamorecn 
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